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| EDITOR’S LETTER | 



“A nihilist is a man who judges that the real world ought 
not to be, and that the world as it ought to be does not 

-FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE,THEWILLTO POWER 

Paint it black 


F ollowing the release of the editor’s 
note in Wild 151 (‘Native Tide’) I’ve 
found the topic to be more divisive 
than first suspected. Turning to the 
‘Wildfire’ section over the page, you’ll see 
many readers viewed my thoughts in a 
mosdy positive light - but this wasn’t the 
case for everyone. 

In my time as editor of this magazine I’ve 
received the occasional criticism from 
readers and I generally view this as a 
fundamental necessity for my role and to 
the future of this publication. That is to say, 

I welcome feedback of all kinds, whether 
positive or negative. It’s all data that I hope 
will come to better serve the current and 
future readers. I’m truly grateful to serve a 
readership that can be described as deeply 
passionate, vocal and engaged with the 
subject matter. 

However, the last issue prompted certain 
readers to say my opinion isn’t in keeping 
with the heritage of Wild; that I’m 
politicising the outdoors unnecessarily or 
forcing a point of view that is unwelcome. 
My reaction to these comments in their 
own right remains positive: it’s grist for the 
mill and I will try to take it all on board. It’s 
harder to swallow the fact that the majority 
of these voices don’t wish to be publicly 
heard. Their concerns are for my eyes only 
and not open to discussion apparently, 
which is why you don’t see those emails or 
letters reprinted overleaf. Although in the 
minority, I can only imagine there are more 
dissatisfied readers out there than those I’ve 
heard from already. 

I’d like to point out that I actually 
wholeheartedly agree with the frustrations 
of the dissatisfied adventurer: the wild 
places ought not be politicised. They 
oughtn’t be subjected to the mores of 
politicians, philosophers and editors alike. 
They should remain untouched and 
untrammelled by the boots of careless 
humans. 

All who love the outdoors would almost 
certainly share an occasional twinge of 


primal hunger for a glimpse into a truly 
pristine wilderness. Unfortunately, the 
world that ought to be does not exist. 

In the precious vestigial remnants of 
Gondwana’s rainforests burning in 
Tasmania, we see an exceedingly stark 
example of exacdy this issue. Our presence 
on this planet is now having deep impacts 
that in some cases are completely 
irreversible. Yet some people - online 
commenters and letter writers alike 
would prefer we carry on as if it’s 
business as usual. 

There are two brands of nihilist here: those 
who acknowledge the symptoms but refuse 
to recognise the cause, and those who 
recognise the cause but have given up on 
finding treatments and, possibly, a cure. 
Allow me to be direct: the cause is human 
behaviour and the cure lies in signficantly 
changing that behaviour. How could this be 
anything other than a political endeavour? 
Both nihilistic points of view are 
understandable and, to be honest, I 
sometimes lean towards falling into the 
second camp. But if you were to press me 
hard on my beliefs then I would say there 
always has to be some hope for 
redemption. 

Much of the content in this issue focuses 
on what has been lost or what is nearly 
lost. That should only strengthen our 
resolve to prevent further degradation. 

We may not ever be able to turn back the 
clock, but while a natural world of such 
complexity and colour still exists then there 
can be no justification for allowing others 
to paint it black. 

Campbell Phillips 
Editor 
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GUARDIAN™ 

WORLD’S MOST ADVANCED 
PORTABLE PURIFIER 

s new Guardian purifier combines military-grade 
peering and game-changing hollow fibre 
:hnology to create the safest, easiest way to 
purify water anywhere on earth. 

he Guardian offers the only reliable, single-step purification 
or all water types (clear, turbid, filthy), 
low rate of 2.5L per minute, 
reats up to +10,000L. 

(evolutionary self-cleaning performance. 

’hysically removes pathogens & particulates, 
lugged construction to withstand global adventures. 



Nothing 






Quentin’s boiler-suit brigade on exiting the 
muddy confines of Trog Dip. Apart from 
myself in the Aussie Disposals ex-German 
helmet at the back, other former LaTrobe 
Uni Mountaineering Club members are Ian 
Haughton, Graeme Barry, Peter Purbrick, 
Norm House and Garry Hulme. 

Neville Byrne 
Tawonga South, NSW 


LETTER OF 
THE ISSUE 
Neville wins a 
Therm-a-Rest NeoAir 
Voyager valued at 
$219.95. A comfortable 
sleeping mat combining 
patent-pending stability 
WaveCore™ construction 
with a reflective ThermaCapture 1 
layer for added warmth. 
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MEMORIES FROM BELOW 

Quentin Chester’s subterranean article 
(Wild 147) was a great reminder for many 
of us who cut our exploration teeth not 
discovering new continents, but rather 
squeezing, grunting, sliding and scrambling 
through underground chambers in various 
States across Australia. The reminisces of the 
smell of carbide, combined with the perils 
of descending a wire ladder with an ignited 
carbide lamp dangling centimetres from 
our potential procreation parts, bring back 
many fond memories of early exploration 
days in the outdoors. The attached photo 
will ring a bell with early ‘70s cavers who 
ventured into Trog Dip cave north of Buchan 
Vic. Taken by Ed Dunens, the picture captures 


EMBRACING STRESS 

With the coming and going of another 
new year, come the throngs of enthusiastic 
‘resolution-ers’ hell bent on changing 
something in their fives. By the second week 
of February however, some 80 percent of 
those ‘resolution-ers’ are back home in the 
same old routine because another new year 
resolution has failed. Why is it that good 
intentions are not enough to guarantee 
change? To answer this question, it’s 
important to recognise that your resolutions 
are doomed to fail if, other than resolve to 
change, you’ve done nothing to enhance 
your capacity to handle the inevitable stress 
and discomfort that is inherently involved 
in change. Truth is that change entails some 
degree of emotional friction, which in turn 
generates an uncomfortable feeling we call 
stress. People share the fundamental problem 
of self-sabotage that when stressed, they 
associate the feeling with a negative aspect 
and thus try to avoid it. But not all stress is 
bad. The feeling you experience when you 
break away from the usual routine and face 
the exciting unknown can be termed stress, 
but that sort of stress can be a motivating 
force to apply yourself with more rigour 
and enthusiasm to ensure the end goal is 
met. Unless you first train your mind to 
recognise the difference between good stress 
and bad stress, don’t expect your new year’s 
resolution to materialise anytime soon. Build 
self-trust, harness challenges, learn patience 
and cultivate optimism. You have ample time 
to fulfil your dreams but time can be lost 
equally as fast. So train your mind first and 
your body will follow. 

If any of you are worried that you may have 
missed your opportunity to fulfil your new 
year’s resolution don’t be concerned as there 
is hope in sight! It’s officially the year 2072 
by the Nepali calendar, proving that time is a 
relative thing but living your fife to your full 
potential is not. Good luck in 2016! 

Steve Whitfield 
Agnes Water, QLD 


ON NATIVE TITLE 

I totally agree with your (cynical?) opinion 
that “this nation was founded on a culture 


of greed, of prejudice and of violence”. My 
own primary schooling some 65 years ago 
consisted of stories about natives who lived 
in gunyahs and threw nulla nullas to kill 
animals for food. That’s all. Growing up in 
suburban Sydney, I had no idea who these 
"natives” were until I went to Forster in 
my teens for holidays. The “black” people 
had to sit down the front in the cinema 
while the “white” people sat at the back. 

The first indigenous people I had ever 
seen. Fast forwarding to last year when I 
travelled around the Kimberley. The museum 
in Broome presented disturbing evidence 
of slavery, slaughter and rape by the white 
population, particularly in the pearl diving 
industry. During the time away I read Kings in 
Grass Castles which chronicled the settlement of 
the Kimberley by Patsy Durack among other 
pioneering pastorafists. Patsy established 
rapport with the Aboriginals very early on, 
giving them slaughtered cattle regularly in 
acknowledgement of the destruction of their 
water holes and deprivations. An Aboriginal 
man was his best friend right up to his death. 
Unfortunately, other pastorafists didn’t follow 
in his footsteps. The life of Jandamarra (see 
www.jandamurra.com.au or his Wikipedia 
entry) offers amazing insight into these 
early days. 


Elaine Sherwood 
by email 

WILD PRIDE 

I have never been more proud and excited 
to be a Wild subscriber. I greatly appreciated 
the pragmatic and pertinacious decision in 
issue 151 to include valuable Indigenous 
perspectives and knowledge in all issues 
going forward. Thank you for acknowledging 
our ongoing failure as a nation to truly 
understand our violent and destructive past. 

It is hard to believe that in 2016 so many 
ignorant attitudes and beliefs pervade in our 
nation regarding the destructive impact the 
arrival of the white man had on the First 
Australians. I am also enthused and engaged 
with the fact the magazine is not shying 
away from heated political debates around 
social justice and environmental issues. 

We are living in a time where perilous and 
devastating future predictions are very real 
and a serious threat not just those of us who 
love the outdoors, but all of us. If we fail to 
speak up now and procrastinate even longer 
in addressing issues such as climate change, 
food security and multinational corporation 
dominance, the future of our planet looks 
very bleak. I commend this magazine 
for taking a strong and outspoken voice 
regarding issues that many of us in society 
continue to avoid. I urge all Wild readers to 
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WILDFIRE 


THE WINNER: BUSHWALKING TIP 


I have recently completed to Australian Alps Walking Track, 
walking Walhalla to Canberra and by far the best new 
edition to my hiking supphes was a simple Chux cloth. I 
found many uses for this easy, lightweight piece of material. 
You can use it to wipe your tent clean of any moisture 
accumulated overnight, as a sponge for washing dishes, as 
cloth to help oneself wash in shallows streams and it can be 
dipped in cold rivers along the way to provide a nice cool 
off on hot days or for long afternoon ascents. I even used a 
small portion of the material early on in the walk to make 
a doughnut blister bandage, to cushion the irritated hotspot 
between my foot and boot. Best of all, it is easy to wash, 
dries super fast and can be effordessly squashed into any 
compartment of the backpack. 

Laura Robertson, 
Ivanhoe.VIC 

Laura wins a Petzl TIKKA R+, valued at $ 154.95.This water resistant 
headlamp outputs up to 170 lumens and features Petzl’s famous 
Reactive Lighting Technology. It is compact and USB rechargeable, ideal 
for dynamic, energetic activities. 



engage and support the magazine’s decision 
to challenge the norm and question choices 
that allow us to continue ignoring our 
history and destroy our environment. 

Laura Robertson 
Ivanhoe.VIC 

KNOTTY BUSHWALKING TIP 

Whether or not to take a book on a bushwalk 
is a vexed question. It comes down to added 
weight versus an invaluable time-occupying 
resource during unfavourable weather. 
However there is a book that not only uses 
time constructively but also has practical 
applications for the outdoors and can be 
taken on multiple bushwalks. And that, 
together with a piece of cord doubling as 
a bookmark, is a book of knots. 

Jon How 
Hobart, TAS 


CORRECTION 


In the previous issue, Wild 1S1, our 
Wishlist department featured theTatonka 
Barrel Travel Bag (Large, $209.00). 
Unfortunately the website listed for 
the product is incorrect. Any readers 
interested in finding out more about 
this product should visit the OSA Brands 
website at osabrands.com. 




THE JOY OF HIKING IN NEW ZEALAND Credit: Brad Lester 


“Not in the Land of the Long 
White Cloud, Jess!” 


“Do you think this fog will lift Harry?” 


Readers’ letters & tips are welcome and could win 
you a useful piece of outdoor kit. 

Write to Wild, 11-15 Buckhurst St, South Melbourne, 
VIC 3025 or email wild@primecreative.com.au 



Walking in 
the Wilderness 
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| WILD SHOT | 



Daniel wins an outfit of ExOfficio apparel worth $300, 
courtesy of Paddy Pallin. ExOfficio specialises in outdoor 
clothing that protects from UV and wards off mosquitoes. 

For your chance to win a quality piece of outdoor kit, send 
your humorous, inspiring or spectacular shots to wild® 
primecreative.com.au. 

To be considered for the May/June Wild Shot, submit your 
best photo by te 25th of March. 
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Photographer’s checklist: 

Night lights 

Nighttime photography opens up a new world to a 
creative mind, as in low light there are opportunities 
to capture something rare and wonderful. Images 
such as starry skies or even the impressive Aurora 
Australis/Borealis all occur after the sun is long since 
set. So how do you capture quality images when it's 
so dark? 


First thing you will need if you are attempting to 
capture images at nighttime? A tripod. A tripod 
allows you to set up your camera in a sturdy and 
safe way with minimal to no movement. The reason 
we need the camera absolutely still is because at 
night you will require long exposure times to allow 
the camera to capture the details. The more time, 
the more light and therefore more detail. 

Second thing is either a remote control for your 
camera to allow remote shutter release, or you can 
utilise the self timer within your camera to allow you 
to fire the shutter without creating any movement at 
the time the shot is taken. 


Thirdly (and this can be a tricky one): manual focus. 
Your camera will struggle in such low light to be 
able to automatically focus on a subject, so you will 
have to switch over to manual mode. Good guide 
to assist with focus is using a distant light such as 
a house light or streetlight or even a star. Get the 
focus sharp and you will reap the rewards. 


• For star shots and Aurora shots you can start 
with the following exposure settings to help you 
get results: Camera in manual mode, set your 
shutter speed to either 15 or 30 seconds, open 
the aperture setting of your camera/lens to the 
widest possible (this will be the lowest number, 
for example f2.8), then you will need to set your 
camera’s ISO sensitivity to 800 or higher. You will 
need to do a few test shots before you get the 
exact exposure settings you need, but the above 
settings will get you on the right path to capturing 
good results at nighttime. 

• Things to remember: the higher the ISO the more 

'grainy/noisy’ your images 
will appear. Check the focus 
after a few shots by zooming 
in on your camera screen, 
j Don't knock your camera as 

the smallest movements will 
render your shot useless. 

m 


Award-winning landscape 
photographer Cameron Blake 
runs weekend workshops and 
six-day tours on the Overland 
Track. His next tour departs on 
the 3rd of November, 2016. 
overlandphototours.com.au 
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Tasmanian bushfires continue to burn 



Fires ignited by an electrical storm in Tasmania 
this January continue to burn throughout 
February having already burnt almost 100,000 
hectares and 14,000 hectares ofWorld 
Heritage Area forests. 

Without any long range forecast for significant 
rainfall (at the time of writing), these fires 
may continue burning into March, according 
to the Tasmania Fire Service. 

"There isn’t any long-term forecast for rain, so 
we’re putting plans in place for four weeks to 
ensure that we give adequate rest and proper 
rotation of our firefighting resources and 
incident management personnel,” regional fire 
chief Jeremy Smith told ABC. 

The fires have been of particular significance 
due to their nature and the specific type of 
habitats they’ve burned on Tasmania’s Central 
Plateau. 

Experts say that, unlike much of mainland 
Australia’s flora, the pencil pines and sub 
alpine vegetation affected by these bushfires 
have no tolerance for fire. 

An expert in environmental change for the 
University of Tasmania, professor David 
Bowman wrote that it’s ‘extremely unlikely’ 
that these species will ever fully recover. 

‘Past fires have resulted in a permanent switch 
from the unique Tasmanian alpine vegetation 
to more fire-tolerant vegetation.’ 

Goodbye Gondwana 

The switch from Tasmania's unique flora, 
including cushion plants and thousand-year- 
old pines, to more fire tolerant plants marks a 


great loss for the world, which could 
eventually threaten the area’s World Heritage 

The reason for this is that these unique floral 
assemblies represent what Tasmania Parks and 
Wildlife refers to as ‘Tasmania’s Gondwanan 
species’, with many species representing a lost 
ecosystem that was once widespread across a 
supercontinent that included Australia, 
Antarctica, South America and New Zealand 
45 million years ago. 

‘As we consider the impacts of these fires, the 
world seems poorer and it feels like we are 
staring into a dark abyss of loss as we confront 
the fact that the mountain and rainforest 
vegetation that characterises so much of 
Tasmania could be changed beyond 
recognition in a handful of decades,’ wrote 
Friends of the Earth Australia’s Cam Walker in 
an recent article on Wild’s website. 

The loss of this glimpse into past ecosystems 
is not only an emotional loss for anyone who 
has visited these areas, but also a loss to 
science as humanity’s ability to study these 
assemblages becomes increasingly restricted. 

Naturally Contentious 

The electrical storm that caused 90 or more 
lightning strikes to ignite fires were once 
exceedingly rare in central and western 
Tasmania, with the fires described by experts 
as a ‘once in 1000 year event’. 

However, with the impacts of climate change 
advancing, the combination of warm, dry 
weather and electrical storms are becoming 


more frequent in the region. 

The climatological events that have led to this 
year’s fire season being among the worst 
Tasmania has seen is caused by two regularly- 
occurring climate events, the Indian Ocean 
dipole and El Nino in the Pacific, with the 
former causing Tasmania’s spring rains to fail 
and the former generate warmer, drier 
conditions leading up to, and continuing 
throughout, the summer season. 

As these events have coincided before without 
the result of severe, widespread bushfire, 
climate scientists are highlighting the 
incidence of lightning as the major culprit. 
From 1993 to 2003,Tasmania Parks and 
Wildlife recorded 17 fires ignited by lightning 
- that number rose to 30 in the subsequent 

As a result, the service has warned that 
lightning fires in Tasmania should no longer 
be viewed as natural as they are a direct result 
of a changing climate. 

Some corners of the public continue to 
question this point, while at the opposite end 
of the spectrum, others have begun calling for 
more resources and even an inquiry into 
organisations responsible for preventing and 
containing bushfires. 

In early February, senator Nick McKim moved 
a motion in federal parliament calling on both 
the state and the Commonwealth to establish 
and fund such an inquiry, but the federal 
environment minister Greg Hunt asserted that 
any issues warranting such an inquiry would 
be solely a matter for the state government. 
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Park plans and calls for 
submissions 


Go outdoors. Hike. 
Sleep in a Hilleberg tent. 
Repeat as often as possible. 


A number of management plans and other specific plans for changes in parks 
and reserves around the country are currendy available for public comment, 
including the River Red Gum Parks management plan in Victoria. 


River Red Gum 

The River Red Gum concept aims to provide protection to 220,000 hectares 
of floodplain forests and wetlands as well as cultural sites along the Murray 
River between Wodonga and the South Australian border. 

The consultation and review process for this Initiative will continue 
throughout 2016, with the final plan to be finalised in 2017. Members of the 
public are asked to register interest or contact the planning team by emailing 
redgumplan@parks.vic.gov.au. 


0 


parkweb.vic.gov.au/explore/parks/hattah-kulkyne-national-park/plans-and- 

projects/river-red-gum-parks-management-plan 


Kakadu Plan In Action 

The contentious management plan for Kakadu National Park, which was the 
subject of some discussion last year, has been finalised and put into effect as 
of February. 

With a strong focus on managing fires, invasive species and collaboration 
between the Bininj/Mungguy traditional owners and Kakadu staff, the plan is 
said to take an ‘adaptive’ approach, with ongoing policy reviews over its ten 
year lifespan. 

The full management plan can be downloaded via the Department of the 
Environment website. 


0 


www.environment.gov.au/resource/kakadu-national-park-management- 

plan-2016-2026 


Falls to Hotham Alpine Crossing 

Parks Victoria has also proposed changes to a walk from Falls Creek to Mount 
Hotham, which entailed building a third track in the area. 

The existing walk encompasses 37 kilometres of the Australian Alps Walking 
Track, but the new plan may see this amended to 40 kilometres with new 
access to The Razorback via the Diamantina Spur and includes a new campsite 
or hut in the vicinity. 

The preliminary concept document can be viewed on the Parks Victoria 
website and members of the public are asked to submit feedback via 
FHAC@parks.vic.gov.au. 


0 


parkweh.vic.gov.au/explore/parks/alpine-national-park/plans-and-projects/ 
falls- to-hotham-alpine-crossing-master-plan 




FOR OVER 40 YEARS, Hilleberg has been making the 
highest quality tents available. Conceived and developed 
in northern Sweden, Hilleberg tents offer the ideal balance 


of low weight, strength, and comfort. Order our catalog 


“The Tent Handbook” for more information! 


HKI&EBERG 

THE TENTMAKER 


HILLEBERG.COM 

Go to our website for information or for ordering, 


or contact us at +1 (425) 883-0101 


follow 


facebook.com/HillebergTheTentmaker 








5 minutes with... 

Dr Chris Gillies, marine manager 
for The Nature Conservancy 


What led you into marine science and 
eventually your role with The Nature 
Conservancy? 

When I was in high school I pursued many 
different interests, one was being outside and 
hiking while the other was flying. I wanted to 
be a pilot. But when I went to enter university 
I didn’t quite have the grades for physics so I 
couldn’t become a pilot. Instead I chose my 
second interest and started an environmental 
degree. There I learnt a lot of biology and after 
that I studied freshwater ecology. Eventually I 
ended up doing my PhD working in Antarctica 
in marine ecology. Following that I worked for 
Earthwatch Institute before moving on to 
become marine manager for The Nature 
Conservancy. 

What specifically did your PhD entail in 
Antarctica? 

I was studying Antarctic food web. A food web 
is when you take multiple food chains and put 
them together to create a picture of who’s eating 
who and how energy flows through the system. 
So, how does plant matter get consumed by the 
lower invertebrates? How are they consumed by 
fish and then by birds and the like? We want to 
know about this because it gives insight into the 
function and health of a system, particularly at a 
time when sea ice is melting. We wanted to know 
how that might be changing the dynamics of the 


local ecosystem. We were diving, snorkeling and 
working from the deck of the research vessel 
Aurora Australis. It was very exciting stuff. 

You have a species of gohlin spider named after 
you - Opopaea gilliesi Baehr. How did that come 

When I worked at Earthwatch I helped out with 
Bush Blitz - a two-week survey project in 
southern Arnhem Land - where I was working 
alongside a spider ecologist. She was nice enough 
to name one of the spider species we found 
there. It was a nice acknowledgement of my 
work and participation in that project. We got to 
do some very interesting stuff over the course of 
that project, including trying to find snails from 
a helicopter. Due to the inaccessible nature of so 
much of the terrain, we resorted to aerial surveys 
to try and locate suitable areas for the types of 
species we were looking for. 

How are you and The Nature Conservancy 
working on improving the health of Australia’s 
marine ecosystems? 

I think the general trend in marine conservation 
goes one of two ways. Either you protect areas 
through marine parks or you create legislation 
around commercial fishing in order to limit its 
impacts. At The Nature Conservancy, we’re 
creating projects that look at a third option in 
marine restoration. This includes restoring oyster 


reefs in Port Phillip Bay or restoring mangrove 
forests along the tropical coast. The reason why 
we like these kind of initiatives is that they create 
tangibly positive outcomes that benefit 
everybody. The marine ecosystem benefits so 
there are more fish, which in turn means they 
become a real solution to the problems marine 
ecosystems face, rather than being just a 
preventative measure. In the coming months 
we’ll be inviting our members to come along 
and take part in these initiatives and to actually 
have a hand in bringing these positive changes 



Black Diamond recalls carabiners, 
quickdraws, nylon runners 


The US-based climbing equipment 
manufacturer has issues a voluntary recall of 
18-millimetre nylon runners (style numbers 
380060 and 380061), as well as carabiners 
and quickdraws with manufacturing codes 
between 4350 and 6018. 


The company has stated that, while no 
accidents have been reported, some batches 
of these devices may be subject to failure 
and that any owners of these devices should 
carefully inspect their equipment to ensure 
proper function, before calling Black 


Diamond customer support for further 

Black Diamond has also set up a special 
email address for any queries or concerns: 
runnerrecall@bdel.com. 


Bushwalking breaks on the rise 


Consumer research has found the number of 
Australians going bushwalking for recreational 
purposes has risen significantly in the past five 

Findings from Roy Morgan Research shows that 
between October 2010 and September 2015, 
the proportion of the population over the age 
of 14 who reported going bushwalking on a 
regular basis increased from 15.6 percent to 
27.3 percent - a total of 5.3 million Australians. 
The information was gleaned by a survey 
conducted by the consumer research 
organisation, which asked respondents about 


how often they go bushwalking, and what they 
did on their last holiday. 

Self-reported regular or occasional bushwalkers 
were shown to be more likely to visit 
wilderness locations, as well as undertake other 
outdoor adventures. 

Group account director for Roy Morgan 
Research, Angela Smith said this apparent boom 
in bushwalking represents "a wonderful 
opportunity for savvy tourism operators and 
destination marketers”. 

“Not surprisingly, destinations offering scenic 
wilderness hold greater appeal for hikers and 


bushwalkers than for the average Australian 
considering a holiday. When asked where they’d 
like to visit, this group showed an above- 
average preference for unspoiled regions such 
as Freycinet National Park, the Flinders Ranges, 
Cradle Mountain and Lord Howe Island,” she 

Not only does this research indicate a potential 
boom for local destinations and tourism 
operators, it also provides further reason for 
protecting our beautiful wilderness so that it 
can continue to be a source of sustainable 
revenue in the future. 
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Famous stick insects now bom abroad 



The Lord Howe Island stick insect was believed to be extinct until it was 
rediscovered in 2001 on Balls Pyramid, 20 kilometres off the coast of Lord 
Howe Island. 

In 2003, the Melbourne Zoo began a breeding program with just a single 
pair of the insects, also known as phasmids and even ‘tree lobsters’, 
resulting in an astounding 13,000 hatchlings. 

As a result of the ‘back from the brink’ status of these insects, they have 
become something of a celebrity among endangered species and have 
garnered a wealth of attention in the media, including a partnership 
with David Attenborough when he visited the zoo in 2015. 


Now, the Melbourne Zoo has decided to create insurance populations 
of the species by sending eggs offshore. 

San Diego Zoo's Paige Howorth was thereby given special permission by 
Qantas to transport a box containing some 300 stick insect eggs back to 
the US at the beginning of February. 

Director for the Melbourne Zoo, Kevin Tanner said that the move was made 
"in case of some drastic event here, where we might lose some of the 
breeding colony”. 

“San Diego Zoo is one of our longtime partners, sharing our commitment 
to conservation.” 

“We are very excited by the news this morning that the 300 eggs that 
landed there just over a week ago have begun to hatch!” 

Shipments of eggs have also been sent to Bristol Zoo in the UK and Toronto 
Zoo in Canada and hatchlings have begun to emerge at all three locations. 

Rewilding The Stick Insect 

The stick insect is believed to have become locally extinct on Lord Howe 
Island as a result of the introduction of black rats. 

A debate regarding the best way of exterminating rats on Lord Howe Island 
continues to rage, however, preventing any release of the species back into 
its home territory. 

With hundreds of other species on the World Heritage island found 
nowhere else on the planet, the stakes are high in the game of conservation 
and protection. 

Current plans for rat eradication include dropping 42 tonnes of poisoned 
cereal onto the island, but in a poll dated May 2015, 48 percent of 
respondents voted against approving the proposal. 

While the poison (brodifacoum, which is found in common pesticides) 
to be used is said to be safe for people, not all of the island’s residents are 
convinced and many believe it could also have unintended effects on other 
animal species. 

Less than one kilogram of the poison broadifacoum would be present 
in the 42 tonnes of cereal bait, but until hurdles with community 
consultation can be overcome, there’s a long road ahead for the 
resurrection of the Lord Howe Island Stick Insect. 

www.zoo.org.au/melbourne/animals/lord-howe-island-stick-insect 
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Paddy Pallin Adventure Series 
19 March, QLD 

paddypaliinadventure.com.au 
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Paddy Pall 
20 March, 


ACT 

rogaine.asn.au 


AdventurePro Video Film Festival Entries Close 24-hour Championships and 8-hour event 

3 April, AUS/NZ 30 April - 1 May, ACT 

Oxfam Trail walker Melbourne 
8-10 April, VIC 

trailwalker.oxfam.org.au 
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Shark’s domain 


by Jennifer Ennion 

I enter the water eagerly, ready to meet one of 
the most controversial creatures in Australia. 
Slowly, I descend 18 metres; unseasonably 
cool water soaks into my wetsuit and chills 
exposed hands. I travel along a rock wall to a 
prime viewing spot. Then I stop and stare. In 
front of me, a shiver of grey nurse sharks fills 
a large aqua amphitheatre. The sharks come 
close, within half a metre. They’re curious, yet 
skittish, racing in the opposite direction when 
they hit my curtain of bubbles. 

Known affectionately as ‘labradors of the sea’, 

I am fascinated by these fearsome-looking, 
yet docile creatures. I watch in amazement as 
a three-metre female, her belly swollen in 
pregnancy, glides through the blue, dwarfing 
all other fish about her. She’s beautiful in her 
grace and deserving of our respect. 

I’m exploring North Rock, a dive site 40 
minutes by boat from Nelson Bay, NSW This 
grey nurse colony, off wild Broughton Island, 
is popular among divers keen to learn more 
about the species, and it deserves its 
reputation. It’s a stellar introduction to shark 
diving, with a whopping 30 sharks on the 
day I visit. 

I tell a few friends and family what I’m up to. 

I already know their reactions. Truth be told. 
I've been far from nervous about swimming 
with sharks. Intrigued? Yes. Thankful for the 
opportunity? Most certainly. Worried? Not at 


all. But let’s not be naive, grey nurses aren’t 
considered dangerous to humans (despite 
what many think), and aren’t comparable to 
great white, bull and tiger sharks. Still, 
immersing oneself in their environment does 
offer insight into the grey’s more aggressive 
cousins, and is one way we can dispel the 
myths plaguing Australia’s resident shark 
populations. 

Despite many Australians having an affinity 
with the ocean, as a nation, we continue to 
be lost on how to deal with the threat, 
perceived or real, posed by sharks. And, 
unfortunately, the critically endangered grey 
nurse, along with other species, has been 
caught in the political frenzy. 

Feet First Dive co-owner Phillip "Hillbilly” 
Campey disagrees with culling programs. 
"Leave them as they are,” he says. 

Hillbilly, who’s also a spearfisherman, believes 
ocean users should take responsibility for 
their actions. 

“If you want to go into a habitat that 
potentially has sharks, then you bear the 
risk,” he says. 

“Most of the time, the surfers or swimmers 
(involved in incidents) are out past the 
breakers where the sharks are hunting fish, 
mostly; they’re surfing in either estuaries, at 
night, on their own, or early in the morning.” 
The West Australian government seems to 


have been the first responder to the current 
‘crises’, leading the nation with a brash catch- 
and-kill policy. It followed a number of fatal 
shark incidents over recent years, of which 
great whites were thought responsible. The 
WA government kicked off2014witha 13- 
week trial of baited drum lines, despite 
widespread outrage.The result? A $ 1.3 
million bill and the death of 68 sharks, none 
of which were great whites, according to the 
ABC. The program was later ruled out for 
subsequent summers, but is still very vivid in 
Australia’s collective memory; a shameful 
legacy of Premier Colin Barnett. 

A dozen shark incidents, one of which 
resulted in a fatality, along Australia’s east 
coast in 2015, prompted action by the NSW 
government. Opting for surveillance over 
culling, Premier Mike Baird approved a $ 16 
million strategy centred on trialling shark 
barriers (nets), across North Coast beaches, 
as well as the installation of at-sea listening 
stations to monitor tagged sharks. Still being 
rolled out, it’s too early to tell if the premier’s 
response will see a reduction in shark 
encounters. But it’s a (small) step in the right 
direction, with NSW Primary Industries 
Minister Niall Blair offering this reminder: 
“Let’s not forget, the ocean is the domain 
of the shark.” 

His words are ever-present as I descend into 
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Looking Glass, a second dive site off Broughton Island. Notorious for its 
large grey nurse habitat, the deep crevasse is only accessible every few 
months due to swell and strong surges. Fortunately, I've scored the perfect 
day, with sunshine above and about nine sharks below. Again, I am 
mesmerised by the agility of these apex predators. Looking up from the 
ocean floor, their sleek bodies are silhouetted against the gentle sunlight 
filtering through the water’s surface. 

Back on board the Feet First Dive boat, Hillbilly extols the importance of 
education and understanding the shark’s environment by going diving 
with them. 

“You see what they’re like in their natural habitat. 

“They’re a big shark... and you see as soon as you go near them, they 

Perhaps the solution starts with learning about traits, migration patterns 
and the differences between species. At least then we may see less hysteria, 
fewer shark stereotypes, and more sympathising with the plight of the grey 
nurse and others. In turn, that may result in more concern about the use of 
nets, which indiscriminately snag marine life. 

Whichever side of the fence you sit on, 

it’s an emotional debate, fraught with scaremongering and propaganda. 

One thing that seems certain is we’re hearing more about sharks. Whether 
that’s because they’re following fish closer to our shores or are considered 
more newsworthy, the jury is still out. 

However, when you’re in the water, swimming beside them, it’s an ethereal 
experience that reinforces the fact you’re in their world. You’re the visitor. 
And that’s the main message many conservationists want people to get on 
board with. It's a thought I ponder as we motor away from Broughton 
Island and head back toward to the mainland. Every time we enter the 


Jennifer Ennion is a travel writer, with a penchant for scuba diving, snowboarding and adventure. 
She has also been a news journalist for the past decade, reporting on current affairs for print, 
radio and TV. As a result, she seeks to blend her wanderlust with a passion for environmental 
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Gilbert’s potoroo Potorous gilbertii 


T wo Peoples Bay, brimming with wildlife, wildflowers and 
spectacular coastal scenery, is a remarkable place. This tiny 
corner of Western Australia, 35 kilometres east of Albany, 
has harboured not just one but two species long presumed extinct. 

The first ‘extinct’ species to be rediscovered at Two Peoples Bay 
was the noisy scrub-bird. Not seen since 1889 and considered 
extinct, the big-voiced bird was found on Mount Gardner in 1961, 
halting a planned township development and securing the area as 
a nature reserve. 

It was, however, the second rediscovered species, Gilbert’s 
potoroo, that drew me to Two Peoples Bay. The small marsupial 
was first described by bird expert John Gould, using a specimen 
obtained in 1840 by his collector John Gilbert. The potoroo Gilbert 
collected came from around Albany, possibly Two Peoples Bay, with 
Gilbert writing, ‘I have not heard of Hypsipprymnus [Gilbert’s 
potoroo] being found in any other part of the colony than King 
George’s Sound.’ 

Gilbert’s potoroo, last sighted in 1879, was searched for 
extensively in the 1970s without success. Long presumed to have 
succumbed to loss of habitat, cats and foxes, a colony was found 
in 1994, also on Mount Gardner, about three kilometres from the 
southern tip of Two Peoples Bay. The population was estimated to 
be less than 40 animals. 

The small population, restricted access, dense vegetation and 
nocturnal nature of Gilbert’s potoroo make it almost impossible to 
see one in the wild. I could, however, explore the landscape that 
concealed this small docile marsupial for over a century. Although 
some of the reserve is off-limits to protect against the root mould 
phytophthora, a network of walking tracks and the beach give 
plenty of scope for bushwalking, although a no camping rule (to 
guard the potoroos’ environment from fire) dictated an overnight 
camp outside the reserve. 

Setting out from the park visitors’ centre on a cold, sunny winter 
day, I started my walk by heading up a sandy hill, winding through 
wind-twisted scrub sprinkled with early wildflowers. Numerous 
small kangaroos crossed the path but it was another macropod, a 
quokka, I was hoping to see. 

Found only in a handful of places in south west of WA, Gilbert 
observed the relationship between potoroos and quokkas, writing 
of the potoroo: ‘This little animal may be said to be the constant 
companion of Halmaturus brachyurus [quokka], as they are always 
found together amidst the dense thickets and rank vegetation 
bordering swamps and running streams.’ 

The smaller potoroos utilise the tunnels the quokkas make 
through the thick scrub, and I could see numerous tunnels along 
the track. Leaving the track, I had an easy clamber over rocks, 
bringing me to a small bay, Little Beach. 

I thought back on my conversation with quokka researcher 
Dr Elizabeth Sinclair, who had found the potoroos here in 1994. 

“I was doing my PhD at the time, running a field programme,” 
she told me. “I had been surveying and trying to trap quokkas 
throughout their range from Perth to east of Albany. Two Peoples 
Bay was another location where we were looking for quokkas, and 
one of the last places we visited.” 

Sinclair and her small team were using traps on Mount Gardner, 
smearing apple with peanut butter to entice the quokkas. During 
the regular morning check of the traps she encountered an unusual 
animal. Recording in her field notes, ‘we caught one female 
bandicoot with hairless young’. 

“I thought ‘okay, something’s wrong, this is not right.’ My field 


assistant said to me, ‘they are just bandicoots’ and I said ‘no, they 
are not bandicoots.’” 

Back at the field station Sinclair consulted a marsupial guide and, 
working off descriptions of long-nosed potoroos from the eastern 
states, could only come to the conclusion they were Gilbert’s 
potoroo, the first sighting of them in over a century. 

Gilbert’s potoroo survives in areas long unburnt, as deep leaf 
litter is needed for truffles, the fruiting body on underground 
fungi and the potoroos main food, to grow. Over 90 per cent of 
Gilbert’s potoroo diet is fungi, making it, along with the Long¬ 
footed potoroo, the most fungi dependent mammal known. The 
absence of fire also creates dense heath, protecting the animals 
from predators. 

Gilbert’s potoroo does not breed well in captivity, so a few were 
released on the island in 2005. Free of cats and foxes, noisy scrub- 
birds have also been released here and both the bird and potoroo 
have been successfully breeding. The total population of Gilbert’s 
potoroo has grown to about 100. 

Sinclair believes the huge effort put in to save this one species is 
vitally important. “Everything has its place in the ecosystem,” she 
explains. “WA has an incredibly diverse set of plants and animals 
that are unique to this corner of the world and they all play their 
part in the environment however big or small... potoroos play a 
vital role in the spread of fungal spores, aerate the soil — we don’t 
understand all the roles they play.” 

Just over 50 years ago, a planned township at Two Peoples Bay 
was halted because of the noisy scrub-bird rediscovery. Sinclair is 
emphatic this saved Gilbert’s potoroo, adding, “It probably saved 
a whole lot of things”. 

Noelene Proud 
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Bob Brown’s 
green living 

Doing what he does best, Bob Brown provides the inside word on 
his arrest in north west Tasmania, saying “Lapoinya is the Earth” 


By the time you are reading this, the 
destructive logging of 49 hectares of the 
Lapoinya Forest in northwest Tasmania is 
scheduled for completion. Authorised by 
the Australian Minister for the Environment 
Greg Hunt’s inaction, the bulldozers of 
Forestry Tasmania moved in on the little 
remnant mixed eucalypt and rainforest in 
mid-January. The result is calamitous. 

The forest is the heardand of the tiny rural 
community of Lapoinya (the Palawa word 
for tree fern) which, besides growing such 
crops as some of the world’s finest garlic, 
has produced prodigious talent like 
chanteuse Elly Hoyt (www.ellyhoyt.com.au) 
who is currendy working in Boston. 

Two weeks ago I walked down the forest 
bridal trail - the favourite horse-riding 
track for local youngsters - separating the 
Flowerdale River Forest Reserve from the 
plunder zone. On both sides of the track 
were stately ferns, tall regrowth (after 
selective logging here last century) 
eucalypts and flowering paperbarks. We 
headed off the track to walk along a clear- 
flowing stream, which is a vital nursery 
for Astacopsis gouldi, the world’s largest 
freshwater crayfish. 

These woods are also the ‘nesting’ site for 


a small population of Tasmanian devils. 
There is a lot of other wildlife in the to-be- 
logged forest including spot-tailed tiger 
quolls, white goshawks and yellow-tailed 
black cockatoos. 

The giant Tasmanian freshwater crayfish 
grows to 80 centimetres in length and six 
kilograms in weight. Logging sullies the 
pristine streams upon which their lives 
depend. Along with the Tasmanian devil, the 
crayfish is listed as threatened with extinction 
at state, national and global levels. Though his 
Environment Protection and Biodiversity 
Conservation Act requires a management plan 
to help such species recover from the risk of 
extinction, Greg Hunt isn’t lifting a finger in 
their defence at Lapoinya. 

In fact, money from his federal government 
is being used to ramp up logging in 
Tasmania. And it doesn’t deter Minister 
Hunt that Forestry Tasmania lost $40 
million last year selling forests that cost it 
nothing - that is, taxpayers are actually 
subsidising operations like the destruction 
at Lapoinya. 

On the receiving end of this largesse is the 
Malaysian logging corporation Ta Ann. After 
razing thousands of hectares of indigenous 
people’s forests in Sarawak, mega-rich Ta 



Ann was awarded $22 million by a previous 
Tasmanian government to set up a peeler 
factory near Smithton, west of Lapoinya, to 
make laminates. Hunt’s colleague Senator 
Eric Abetz visited the corporation’s 
workings in Sarawak. 

When I took a second walk down the 
Lapoinya bridal track with locals two days 
ago, bulldozers and chainsaws were 
smashing down the forest. The stately 
centuries-old ferns lay strewn along the 
new logging highway. 

Spotting us, one bulldozer went into fast 
reverse, the police arrived and I was arrested 
along with a 6 7-year-old local man (see 
footage at www.bobbrown.org.au). My 
partner Paul, who was taking film of the 
events, and another local, were escorted out 
with a warning that should they re-enter the 
Lapoinya Forest they will be arrested on the 
spot. Under Premier Will Hodgman’s 
draconian new laws aimed specifically at 
forest defenders, we face a maximum 
penalty of five years in jail or very large 
fines. We are bailed to appear in the Burnie 
(north coast of Tasmania) court on 15th 

Hodgman’s harsh pro-logging laws were, 
we were promised, aimed at radical 
environmentalists and not ‘mums and 
dads’. But at Lapoinya the first people 
arrested were a grandfather and a young 
mother. The latter, Jessica Hoyt, told me that 
the "soul of our community (the forest) is 
being destroyed”. 

As I walked through the completely 
unnecessary swathe of destruction, I had 
time to ponder on how comfortable and 
easily coerced we Australians are as our 
dwindling natural places and wildlife is 
reduced every day by indifferent profiteers 
and their political handmaidens. 

The living Earth is a many-splendour planet 
but its days are numbered unless many more 
of us, like the Lapoinyans, make a stand. 
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The Starfish Dilemma 

Quentin Chester takes stock of his relationship with the 
wilderness after being accused of interference by online 
commenters 



M eet Charlie, our goanna. He’s a 
dapper chap in a charcoal-black 
suit flecked with yellow. We’re 
talking here about a lizard a metre and a bit 
long - plus another 12 centimetres when 
his tongue is fully deployed. Charlie lives 
with us. As far as my wife Dale and I can 
tell he has dug himself a private suite in the 
sand more or less directly below the floor 
joists of the spare bedroom. From time to 
time he emerges to parade around the 
garden with all the swagger of a gunslinger. 

As lodgers go he’s a handy companion 
and we encourage his presence with the 
occasional gift of an egg to scoff. A modest 
price for a loyal ally who helps keep black 
tiger snakes at bay. That said, just lately 
Charlie’s become a bit more proprietorial. 
The other week I caught him marching 
through our kitchen, his impressive Edward 
Scissorhands claws rattling on the lino. 
Then, a couple of days ago, I walked into 
our bedroom and he was outstretched on 
the rug, basking in the sun streaming 


through the sliding doors. He looked up 
and fixed me with the grinning hauteur 
of an 18th Century French nobleman. 

I have a particular fondness for goannas. 
Living on Kangaroo Island we’re lucky to 
have a reasonably robust population of 
Varanus rosenbergi - AKA heath goanna. 
They’re a feature of bushwalking in these 
parts and out west on the island you’re 
pretty much guaranteed to spot three or 
four goannas every time you trundle out 
for a day on the trail. Before long their 
tracks become absorbed into the visual 
rhythm of place, the sinuous line of the tail 
and the fine, curving calligraphy traced by 
their claws trailing through the sand. Often 
soaking up the sun at the edge of the track, 
they seem untroubled by human presence. 
Being the island’s top-ranking land 
predator, I guess they have good reason 
to be self-assured. 

In many ways, going bush is an excuse 
to be among Charlie’s brethren - and the 
rough and tumble world they preside over. 


As the years go by, I’m less fussed about the 
chest-beating idea of adventure as personal 
struggle. Still happy to fumble my way to 
the top of a mountain (small ones) for a bit 
of scenery, but to be honest I’m more 
gladdened by getting the pulse of a place. 

In other words, being where there’s a mad 
mob of birds, insects whizzing in the air, 
frogs yammering away and a half-decent 
chance of being stopped in your tracks by 
a wallaby or an echidna. 

This is not simply to do with the 
serendipitous kick of creatures suddenly 
appearing. Nor the idea of wildlife as cute 
distraction. It’s more about being caught 
up in the whole show, buffeted by habitats 
where the hairy, savage and sweaty truths 
that scientists call ecology are more or less 
intact. These days I need to be party to 
that perkiness. 

Given the gutted state of so many places 
— from the silencing of the forests, to the 
dunes where so many animal tracks are 
gone forever - you can’t blame anyone for 
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wanting to step headfirst into a bit of old- 
world diversity. Yet there’s something else 
going on here. The thing is, living where 
we do now, I feel like I’ve crossed a line. 
Nature is not just a comforting retreat or 
sporadic therapy but a daily fix. More to 
the point, I’m not sure I can survive 
without it. 

Our 26 acres is a mixed bag of scrub, 
some tall trees, cleared pasture and a 
seriously clapped-out vineyard. The 
defining thing is neither the view nor 
boundaries or roads, but the press and 
clamour of wildlife. Dawn and dusk we 
have 50 or so kangaroos grazing at all 
points of the compass around the house. 

You can be in the shower and see a wedge- 
tail eagle fly by the window. Or take 
an innocent step out the backdoor at 
night into a possum street brawl. 

There are bush stone curlews 
shrieking in the early hours of the 
morning and galahs at dawn doing 
woodwork on the tree hollows outside 
our bedroom window. Not to mention 
the moments when you look up from 
the sofa to see a goanna’s tail 
disappearing around the kitchen’s 
island bench. 

It’s fair to say that our shed-cum- 
dwelling remains a porous interface 
with the outside world. Charlie, for 
instance, makes his way indoors 
through a small tear in the fly-screen 
door. He’s not the only interloper. As 
well as the inevitable visiting rodents 
we have a spider metropolis on the 
ceiling rafters, plus other gaps 
through which micro-bats commute. 
(Always just a little unnerving to have 
your first cup of tea for the day with 
bats orbiting overhead.) Leave an 
entire door open and you can return 
home to find swallows whirling 
around inside. A couple of years back 
I had to escort a pair of sozzled 
currawongs from the building. Having 
binged on fermented grapes in the 
vineyard they were reeling around the 
living room floor like drunken yobs, 
wings outstretched yet too pissed to fly. 

Such is bush life. Those of us who make 
a home out here have no choice but to 
wrangle a makeshift arrangement with 
other species - whether it’s penguins 
nesting at the bottom of beachfront 
gardens, snakes curled asleep in the linen 
press or a couple of birds crapping cabernet 
onto the carpet. 

The message here is the island, like so 
much of coastal Australia, is a bit of a wild 
ride. Nature is coming at you every day. 

One of our local artists, Jenny Clapson, sees 
a kind of tender poetry in this coexistence. 


Her paintings often depict people and 
wildlife side by side, like surfers camped at 
night around a fire on the beach and a 
kangaroo family tucked in the blue 
shadows of the tea trees nearby. Jenny 
evokes the essence of what she calls “shared 
lives”. Bound to this are all sorts of 
questions of how we relate to other species 
and what makes a proper life together. 

Take old mate Charlie. While we know 
people who find the idea of having a lizard 
around the house “horrible and disgusting” 
(their actual words), bonding with a goanna 
is no great stretch. At times their confidence 
and inquisitiveness feels very familiar. Like 
us they are opportunists. In the case of 
Charlie he seems content to seek us out us 


out and scavenge what he can. We enjoy his 
company. Although the egg bribery might 
be a dubious, that’s a rare treat. Most of the 
time he’s with us on his terms. 

Getting the right balance between 
wildlife interaction and respectful distance 
is all about context. The issue get a tad more 
problematic when we leave home head into 
wild places where human disturbance is the 
exception. There is a generally well- 
understood etiquette for how to conduct 
ourselves in these places. However, that 
doesn’t stop all sorts of moral high- 
grounders jumping out of the woodwork. 

A while ago I posted a photo on social 
media of an octopus in a rock pool on the 
island’s south coast. The fact that this 


creature was attached to Dale’s legs as she 
sat on pool’s edge did not go unnoticed by 
savvy Facebook followers. Nevertheless, no 
one seemed to have a problem. After all, it 
was octopus’s choice to fondle my wife’s 
limbs. 

A year later I posted another image of 
Dale, this time innocendy holding in her 
hand five colourful starfish from the same 
pool. Upon which, we copped an online 
scolding from somebody for having dared 
disturb these creatures. Against my better 
judgment I joined the conversation and 
mentioned the starfish were only out of the 
water for a few seconds before being gently 
returned to the pool. Then I got told: “It’s 
always better not to handle or disturb 
wildlife, because it’s not always 
obvious if you’ve caused harm or not.” 

There are days when it seems to me 
the world is filling up with two sorts 
of people. Those who celebrate a ditzy 
yet morbid fear of any creature wilder 
than a new-born chicken. And then 
there are the self-appointed guardians 
of nature. The sanctimonious types 
who turn wildlife protection into a 
fetish. The cult-like animal rights 
groups. The rabid animal crusaders 
whose anti-social behaviour ends up 
killing off support for the very cause 
they're trying to promote. The kind of 
people who make can any contact with 
the natural world feel like a grubby, 
shameful violation. 

Still, it’s true, humanity does have a 
lot to answer for. And rattling around 
on island that’s emphatically wild yet 
also farmed and settled there’s plenty 
to ponder. We’re with the sights and 
sounds of wildlife almost every waking 
moment. This shoulder-to-shoulder 
intimacy has made us more attentive 
and careful. It has encouraged us to 
plant trees, drive slower, learn more 
and minimise our impact on the 
creatures around us. 

But you’ve got to live. And I never want 
to feel guilty about walking on my 
favourite bit of coast. Even if that means 
accidentally disturbing an osprey; or 
becoming the first person a startled sea 
lion has ever seen at the water’s edge; or 
being with someone who wants to share 
the wonder of cradling a starfish in the 
palm of their hand. Without such 
moments, how on earth will anybody be 
reminded that we need nature a lot more 
than nature needs us? W 


A contributor since Wild issue 3, Quentin Chester is the 
author of several books about wild places. 
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David Ali-Bonham paddles into the world’s largest saltwater 
lagoon, Marovo, in an exploration of the Solomon Islands’ 
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A zephyr ripples across the water and 
through the mangroves, tickling the 
sweaty forehead of a man dozing by 
a cave shrine. He awakes. It’s coming. The 
wind may be calm tonight, but tomorrow 
it’ll be rasping as oars crash against waves 
and war canoes race past the headland, 
away from the sanctuary of the village and 
towards towering cliffs molested by jungle 
vines. What lurks in the jungle far beyond 
is possible death. But there’ll be no time to 
entertain this thought for the paddlers. 

After all, the gods are on their side. 

Back by the cave shrine, the man’s ears 
detect a sound similar to the deft shaking 
of maracas. It’d be easy for the man to 
ignore this subtle shake as it merges with 
the swaying undergrowth, but such a 
dismissal could be fatal for his tribe. The 
ligomo is shaking. Whenever the clamshells 
rattle on this ceremonial stick, the gods are 
sending a message: it’s time to go hunting. 
Not for game or fish, but for heads. 
Tomorrow morning he’ll pass on the 
message to the other warriors. The women 
will prepare a banquet and the village will 
feast and bestow prayers of good fortune 
onto their loved ones. It is inevitable that 
some won’t return. 

Headhunting seems barbaric to my 
Western sensibilities, and I’m keen to 
discover what motivated such massacres. 
For the next week I’ll be kayaking to 
remote villages and meeting the 
descendants of infamous headhunters. 

As recently as the early 1900s, headhunting 
was still rife in the Solomon Islands. It 
finally ceased when missionaries sailed into 
Solomon waters, their sails billowing with 
religion, in an effort to spread Christianity 
and stop heads rolling. It must’ve been a 
daunting task to approach these villages 
with the prospect of ending up in the 
chief’s cooking pot. Oddly enough, some 
of the missionaries actually wanted to end 
up as a main course, believing they would 
die as martyrs and thus gain a quicker 
passage to heaven. 

The Marovo Lagoon is like heaven. Its 
crystalline waters teem with sharks, manta 
rays and fluorescent fish. Rainbow- 
coloured reefs form ethereal underwater 
worlds, while secluded white beaches 
make what’s above the surface just as 
magical; it’s hard to believe such pristine 
sand was once stained red. 

My guide Raba chews a betel nut as we 
paddle into the Mbili Passage. He arcs red 
jets of saliva into turquoise water. Water 
undulates beneath my kayak and Raba 
disappears intermittently between troughs 
of swell. He gestures to an outcrop, to 


Ropiko, pointing his paddle at a distant roof 
of the eco-lodge we’re staying at tonight. 
When we finally reach the shore, a breeze 
caresses my face and ruffles the leaves of 
coconut palms. A local boy shimmies up 
one and knocks down fruit for his friends 
below. We walk along a coral path that 
snakes between papaya trees. The wreck of 
a Japanese warplane gunned down during 
World War II is now a glorified plant-pot 
for orchids. The eco-lodge at Ropiko is run 
by 68-year-old English expat Barry who’s 
married Jena, a local girl 35 years his junior. 
Dusk falls and a gende wind whispers 
through the coconut palms. If I use my 
imagination, then I can convince myself 
I’m hearing murmuring voices from 
beyond the grave, those of a stricken 
Japanese fighter pilot. 

Coastal cliffs chaperone us into a bay where 
the village of Mbiche nesdes against the 
backdrop of a verdant jungle. Flowers the 
colour of rainbows sway in the breeze. We 
haul our kayaks onto the sand. Raba tells 
me to stand beneath a tree, the leaves of 
which droop under the midday sun. Next 
to me, propped up against the trunk, is a 
woman with a rock in her hand smashing 
nuts out of their shells. Children play in the 
sea; one boy catches waves using an off-cut 
of polystyrene as a bodyboard. 

Shouting brings my gaze forward. A man 
races from one of the leaf-houses that skirt 
the shore. His face and chest are covered in 
black paint, and he charges towards me 
with a club in his hand, stopping just short. 
‘I want to kill this man!’ he shrieks.The 
whites of his eyes are prominent against 
milk chocolate skin. 

One by one, four axe-wielding men appear 
from the jungle and take it in turns to 


lunge at me, pulling back only at the last 
moment. Skulls are crudely etched onto 
their shields. 

The spokesman shrieks again. ‘Who sent 
this man to our village? We want to eat 
this man!’ 

Before axes cleave open my flesh, a man 
wearing a wig woven from coconut straw 
enters the fray. He carries a large bow and 
arrow and holds off the warriors. It’s the 
chief and thankfully he’s on my side. 
Holding a clamshell aloft, he barters with 
the warriors to spare my life. They demand 
a bigger shell so the chief gives it to them. 
These things may look like giant polo 
mints, but they used to be the currency 
around here. Eventually the men disband 
and I’m left with all limbs intact. 

Raba tells me this is a traditional welcome. 
Had the seas have been calmer they 
would’ve picked my kayak out of the water 
(with me still in it) and carried me ashore 
like a monarch in a sedan chair. 

Amidst such tranquility it’s hard to believe 
how life used to be here, back in 
headhunting times when villagers 
barbecued the babies they kidnapped from 
raids. The babies were imprisoned and 
fattened up before ending up on the chief’s 
plate. Babies were used in rituals, usually 
on the eve of a headhunting trip where the 
sacrifice of a baby was seen as an offering 
to the gods. It was a plea to conquer their 
enemies and return home safely to their 
own children. 

Warriors filled their boats with freshly cut 
heads and rowed back to their villages. One 
can only imagine the stench of all those 
rotting skulls rolling around in the canoe. 
But the tribes were ruled by superstition. 
They believed the heads were a symbol of 
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good luck and that the more a village 
amassed the more prosperous they became. 
Inside each skull was mana, a force that 
warded off evil spirits. 

A local man called James leads me down 
to a rocky outcrop by the water’s edge, to 
a spring of water that comes out of a stone 
on the beach. ‘This is where the babies 
were drowned,’ he announces matter-of- 
factly. They were held beneath the water for 
a specific amount of time. If the baby was 
still alive after this period, it was spared 
and integrated into the tribe. Non-survivors 
were taken to a special flat stone to be cut 
up. Women were sometimes kidnapped as 
well, used for prostitution and in rituals. 

We pass a sacred site where chiefs’ skulls 
were kept. These heads were the most 
prized. They were a measure of a village’s 
worth and menace and were displayed on 
the shore as a warning to passing villagers 
from other tribes to stay away. Once these 
skulls arrived in the village, they were left 
to rot for weeks - sometimes months - 
until the skin had been eaten away. The 
skull was then taken down to the sea and 
the brains were washed out. Special houses, 
often A-frame structures, were erected to 
display chiefs’ skulls. 

Missionaries arrived in Mbiche in 1912 
and enforced a headhunting ban. In 
response, the chief led his warriors to 
Guadacanal Island and beheaded a priest. 
Islanders complained and Australia sent a 
ship to pay a visit to Mbiche. Thanks to his 
communication with gods, the chief knew 
they were coming. His heavenly guides 
told him to take his tribe and hide in 
coastal bushes. The Australian crew 
thought the tribe had fled into the hills 
and so peppered the bush with bullets. 
They also set fire to all of the houses. Two 
men from the neighbouring village of 
Peava offered to go to jail in the chief’s 
place and the matter was resolved. So 
ended the last known headhunt. 

James leads me to a river filled with eels. 
Villagers feed these long, brown and ugly 
creatures with pieces of fish. Feeding time 
is a splashing frenzy. Eels jostle and slither 
their way onto the rocks, clasping fish pieces 
between their jaws with a sucking sound. 

I mm to James and comment how nice 
one of these would be with soy sauce. 

He looks horrified. 

‘These creatures are sacred,’ he says. ‘Our 
Christian faith forbids us from eating them.’ 
After an awkward silence he leads me out 
of the village. Children’s laughter fades and 
we get deeper into the jungle. Suddenly it’s 
just James and me and he’s carrying a 
machete. I find this strange considering 
the path ahead is clear. All of a sudden, 
cannibalistic thoughts punctuate my mind 


like the sunbeams poking through the 
canopy. They stopped eating people in 
1912, so James tells me. At least, that was 
the last recorded incident. 

‘We don’t eat eels,’ I picture him saying, 
turning round with seemingly placid eyes. 
‘But the chief hasn’t tasted an Englishman 
in weeks.’ 

Of course, I’m not going to end up on the 
chief’s plate. James is leading me to a ten- 
metre high waterfall. We perch on slippery 
rocks as two young boys emerge from the 
undergrowth. One of them, Clarington, 
has a snorkel and spear and dives into the 
pool in front of us. After around ten 
minutes of energetic swimming, he 
resurfaces with a wriggling modoe on the 
end of his spear. He breaks its neck and 
offers it to me as a gift. James takes the 


fish and says his wife will cook it for me. 
Dusk falls. 

Back in the village, men make fishing rods 
out of tightly woven turtle skin and 
women sit chatting and preparing dinner 
around bonfires. The smell of fresh fish 
smoking beneath dried coconut shells 
makes me salivate. 

As I eat dinner, James tells me that the 
appropriation of skulls wasn’t just for 
superstitious reasons. They became symbols 
of power and rank exhibited by chiefs; 
possessing lots was a sign their ancestors 
supported them. With kudos and ancestral 
blessings at stake, headhunting evolved as a 
form of ritualised warfare that highlighted 
a chief’s political legitimacy. Heads were 
also collected to commemorate a chief’s 
passing; to release a widow from 
confinement; and for the inauguration 
of a new communal house or war canoe. 
Warriors carried a victim’s head on the 
maiden voyage to bless the canoe and 
protect it from misadventure. It may have 
been good luck, but try telling that to the 
warrior who had to sit next to it. 

In what seems like a biblical moment, the 
heavy rain that has been tumbling all night 
and morning suddenly parts and I’m under 
the scorching spotlight of the sun. Raba 
and I have left Mbiche and after a rugged 
1S-kilometre coastal walk past limestone 
caves, rusted shipwrecks and on sharp coral 
outcrops, we pick up another batch of 
kayaks and get back into the water. The 
wind has changed direction and we're 
paddling into it. We have a three-hour 
paddle to Kajoro to meet John Wayne - 
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not an exhumed reincarnation of the 
bowlegged gunslinger, but a descendent of 
a notorious headhunter, Kanijomo.This was 
a man who lived to kill until missionaries 
persuaded him to trade his axe for a bible. 

A rickety stilt house appears on the shore as 
we round a point. Mangroves poke out of 
the water like crooked fingers beckoning 
the sun’s rays into the lagoon. The rays 
wriggle like golden eels beneath a sheet of 
aquamarine before being swallowed into 
the murky depths. 

A man with sunshine in his eyes stands on 
the shore. John Wayne helps us haul our 
kayaks out of the water and we sit on a 
veranda with buzzing mosquitoes that 
overlooks the lagoon. 

‘The spirit always gains strength from 
chopping heads,’ John tells me as rain 
pitter-patters on the roof. Although it’s 
only mid-afternoon it’s dark; the only 
light comes from a gold-tinged horizon. 
John is proud of his ancestry and speaks 
with enthusiastic hand gestures and wide- 
open eyes. 

‘A man must chop at least 30 heads to 
become ChiefWarrior. Kanijomo was Chief 
Warrior and could only sleep for one hour at 
night. He was always thinking about killing.’ 
John breaks off to fetch a picture of 
Kanijomo, which was taken in 1920. In it, 
Kanijomo holds an axe and shield. He’s 
dressed in traditional garb wearing 
clamshells (which was the currency back 
then) like a gangster wears bling. There’s a 
circular object secured to his head with a 
headband. It looks like an exaggerated 
dentist’s mirror but was worn by all chiefs 
to war so the enemy knew who the chief 
was. The most disturbing thing about the 
photo is Kanijomo’s psychotic smirk. 
Droopy ears with large holes in them fall 
below this grin; they’re the only things that 
sag on the 60-year-old warrior. 

Kanijomo remained undefeated in battle. 

He was obsessed with war and there was 
only one thing powerful enough to stop his 
jugular jaunts. One day he sailed to St Isabel 
on the crest of a bloodthirsty wave. But 
instead of wielding weapons, villagers there 
laid on a banquet for the bemused 
headhunter. Missionaries had beaten him 
there and in the face of religion, Kanijomo 
realised his spirit was powerless. ‘They will 
teach us to speak English,’ he later told his 
tribe. ‘They will teach us chorus and songs.’ 
Kanijomo got so into it that he gave up one 
of his islands so the missionaries could 
establish a base there. 

But even though he was ready to stop, the 
headhunting spirits weren’t so keen. ‘At 
night they banged on the roof and doors 
of his house,’ John tells me, ‘demanding 
that he go cut more heads. They haunted 



him for two months before finally leaving.’ 
John gestures for me to follow him 
underneath his house. He hands me 
somebody’s jawbone. Ten teeth remain, 
which is incredible considering they’re 
over 70 years old. He then shows me a 
war canoe, the only one in Marovo 
Lagoon apparently. John plans to put it 
into the water, get ten of his mates all 
decked out in war paint, and surprise 
future kayakers by ambushing them as 
they arrive around the point. 

Raba and I leave the next morning. The 
lagoon is a sheet of glass reflecting dappled 
clouds. Children in bright purple uniforms 
canoe to school. Water massages our kayaks 
as we drift to the sound of schoolchildren 
singing in assembly. As one song fades 
behind us, angelic voices from another 
school ahead resume the chorus, their 
dulcet tones rippling across the lagoon. 

I’ve been here for a week and the narrow 
and mangrove-fringed waterways of the 
Bapita Passage are a sign that my trip is 
almost at an end. It’s swampy and pungent 
in here, the water a shimmering sheet of 
emerald. Stripy fish dart past my paddle as 
we approach an isolated village where a 
teenage girl perches on the deck of her stilt 
hut, her legs dangling over the edge. She 
sings in the sweetest tone and for a fleeting 
moment our eyes meet. They twinkle with 
longing. As I paddle past she sings louder. 
Eventually her voice is lost to the 
mangroves and she fades into a world I 
will never truly know. 

Despite all of my conversations with the 
descendants of headhunters, it’s impossible 
for me to really comprehend what 
headhunting meant to these people. 
Christianity brought peace and doctrine to 
this land, but I can’t help feeling that an 
important piece of the Solomon Islands’ 
cultural identity was smothered by its 
presence. And I wonder how this plays out 
today, whether the yearning I saw in that 
girl’s eyes is really a yearning to know 



more about her own culture. 

Sunshine turns to rain, which turns to hail, 
which turns to sun, and then the lagoon is 
lacquered surface once more. 

Like paddling and like the weather, life 
is cyclical in its motion. Times of peace 
punctuate history; they stand out only 
because of the wars that bring contrast. 

It’s a curious juxtaposition to see the 
contemporary residents of these isolated 
villages still dwelling alongside — and in 
some cases revering - the mass graves of 
skulls and bones. It’s hard to believe how 
babies were once treated as I see villagers 
bouncing infants on their laps. Nobody 
around here is keen to reignite old 
headhunting passions, but they are keen to 
preserve the remnants of their culture. The 
cessation of headhunting has dissolved 
some tribal barriers, and while there may 
still be division - as there is within any 
community - many islanders live peacefully 
side by side, using their heads to bring 
prosperity and luck to their loved ones in 
different and far healthier ways. W 


David Ali-Bonham (formerly Dave CauUwell) has been a freelance 
writer for eight years, during which his work has 
appeared in a variety of publications both overseas and 
across Australia. He is currently studying a diploma in 
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Fixing che 

CENTRE 

Michael Giacometti details his journeys through Central 
Australia in a bid to reconcile the notes left behind by 
explorer John McDouall Stuart with modern maps 



(dictated by drier conditions and larger 
groups of men and horses). I confined 
my investigations to his initial route: his 
fourth expedition in 1860. 

Using Stuart’s journal, I roughly traced 
his route on detailed topographic maps. 
Generally speaking, his landmarks stood 
clear; his compass bearings accurate; his 
estimates of distance reasonable. Stuart 
moved quickly, navigating on the run. 


“.. .this is the only real range that I have met since 
leaving Flinders Range, I have named it the McDonnel 
Range”...*[12 April, 1860] 

At what point do our inquiries become 
obsessions? And at what cost are they 
fulfilled? Did John McDouall Stuart, the 
first European to reach Central Australia, 
know that his obsession to cross the 
continent from south to north would result 
n relative obscurity, and an early grave? 


My inquiry began with a simple idea: 
to acknowledge the sesquicentenary of 
Stuart’s passage through Central Australia 
by confirming the veracity of his 
described route, and by pin-pointing the 
location of his notable landmarks. 

Smart passed through Central Australia 
six times — three north, three south — 
between April 1860 and November 
1862 with only minor variations in route 
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He did not conduct a meticulous 
trigonometric survey, nor did he 
investigate landmarks with potential away 
from his actual route. After Stuart, no 
European returned to Central Australia for 
eight years. Despite the attention of several 
explorers and surveyors, no one ever 
thoroughly retraced or found Stuart’s 
route through the MacDonnell Range, and 
his landmarks, though appearing on the 
Australian map, were like phantoms. 

I had the benefit of satellite imagery, 
topographic maps, and many years of 
experience walking in the ranges, but 
for this investigation, I would need to 
commence with a mindset of 
‘unknowing’, so that I was, like Stuart 
in 1860, reading and reacting to the 
topography of the land as I came upon it. 

I planned a series of non-sequential 
bushwalks, often requiring repetition and 
reconfirmation as new information was 
revealed, to investigate specific sections 
of Stuart’s route. I would compare our 
compass bearings and the descriptions of 
landscape and topography in order to plot 
his mid-19 th Century route with 21st 
Century precision. 

And so began more than two years of 


labours that tried my navigational 
capabilities retracing Stuart’s route 
through the MacDonnell Range. 

TWO REMARKABLE BLUFFS 
“.. .the view is intercepted by a high broken range 
with two remarkable bluffs ... the east one & 
apparent highest 348° for which I will direct my 
course...” [9 April, 1860] 

April 1860. Rivers flow and waterholes 
fill. In recent days, Stuart and his 
companions, Kekwick and Head, bearing 
330 degrees since Mount Beddome, have 
discovered the Finke River (creeks very 
large with the finest gum trees we have 
yet seen [4 April]), Chambers Pillar 
(which has the appearance.. .of a 
locomotive engine with its funnel [6 
April]) and now camp on the Hugh River. 
Tomorrow they ride northwest four miles 
through thick mulga scrub to the highest 
point of James’s Range. 

About 80 kilometres south of Alice 
Springs, the Stuart Highway dissects James 
Range between Mount Hitchins (west) 
and Mount Grevillea (east). Although I 
was certain that Stuart passed over the 
latter, my first ‘Stuart walk’ (before the 
obsession) was up the former. 


From a layaway on the highway three 
kilometres north of Mount Hitchins, in 
February 2010, my wife and I climbed 
through mulga and sandstone blocks to 
the scrubby peak. A long east-west range 
in profile dominated the northern 
horizon, with two bluffs distinct, easily 
identifiable as Paisley Bluff (west) and 
Brinkleys Bluff (east). As expected, my 
compass bearing to the easternmost bluff 
was greater than Stuart’s (by five degrees), 
confirming that Stuart crossed the range 
further east. 

Two years later (and now obsessed) I led 
a small group east from Stuart’s Well 
roadhouse along the southern foot of 
James Range to climb Mount Grevillea, 
the highest point in the range, and then 
continue along Stuart’s route. The summit 
of Mount Grevillea is just off the Orange 
Creek orthophoto** sheet, so to save a 
few dollars, I sketched some contour lines 
outlining the peak into the margin. In 
penance for my thrift, we climbed too 
soon, attaining the ridge about two 
kilometres west of the summit, from 
where the two bluffs were barely visible 
and I was unable to get a fix. 

We descended to and crossed the plain, 








observing the long ‘perpendicular...range 
for three miles’ that Stuart was unable to 
climb, and entered a rocky gully for lunch. 
Stuart would have taken the higher ground, 
but on foot we climbed steeply to the ridge 
then down a long ravine to the plain. After 
the labours of the double-range crossing, I 
rode the bicycle shuttle from the Rainbow 
Valley turnoff back to the car; Stuart rode 
on ‘nearly naked [and] camped both men 
and horses very tired’ on the Hugh (in the 
vicinity of Redbank Waterhole). 

A year later I returned alone and 
successfully climbed north-northwest to 
the Mount Grevillea cairn. As Stuart noted, 
three ranges with intervening plains were 
distinct, as were the two high bluffs, the 
easternmost bearing 344 degrees. Married 
with previous experience on this range, 
the view correlated with Stuart’s 
description, but our compass bearings 
misaligned by four degrees. 

Naively, I assumed that our compass 
bearings would be identical. Eventually, a 
comment in the journals of Commander 
Stokes (of HMS Beagle) alerted me to my 
error. Stuart’s bearings, and mine, are 
compass bearings to magnetic north, not 
true bearings to the North Pole. The North 
Pole is a fixed point, so true bearings 
remain constant, but the magnetic poles 

In 2015, the variation from true north to 
magnetic north for this part of Central 
Australia is 5.3 degrees east. The stated 
rate of change is approximately 0.1 degree 
east every six years. If that rate remained 
constant over the intervening 150 years, 
the magnetic variation in Stuart’s time 
would be about 2.7 degrees east. In 1894, 
the Horn Scientific Expedition observed 
the magnetic variation at Hermannsburg 
(about 110 kilometres west of Alice 
Springs) as being two degrees, 15 minutes 
(2.25 degrees) east. Extrapolating this 


figure back 34 years would give a 
magnetic variation for this region of 
Central Australia in 1860 of 1.4 degrees. 
Therefore, for our compass bearings to 
align, mine would need to be four degrees 
(rounded for ease) less than Stuart’s. And 
so, Stuart’s bearing 348 degrees to the 
eastern bluff in 1860 matched my 344 
degrees in 2013. From the highest point 
of James Range, I confirmed that Stuart 
stood here, and that Brinkleys Bluff was 
his next objective. 

REEDY SPRINGS ON A 
CONGLOMERATE BED 
“...a splendid hole of water.. .large and deep... ” 

[11 April, 1860] 

Stuart rides toward the high bluff on his 
bearing, crossing and re-crossing the Hugh 
where it comes through a “double range”. 
Three miles north of the range (or four- 
and-one-half miles as noted on return three 
months later), his horse lame, they halt at 
a “splendid” waterhole. 

Lawrence Gorge, the passage through the 
Waterhouse Range cut by the Hugh River, 
is obvious and easily navigable, but the 
location of Stuart’s ‘splendid hole of water’ 
was a mystery. On his third visit in March 
1861, Stuart named it Owen Springs. The 
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To confirm, I later followed the river 
downstream from the ranger station, 
locating several waterholes en route, but 
none came close in significance. Further 
downstream, the river bed remained mainly 
dry for a few kilometres, the first major 
waterhole being over 20 degrees off 
bearing to the west. 


About six kilometres by road south of the 
Owen Springs ranger station, I walked one 
kilometre on a service track, then across 
the 500-metre wide river channel defined 
by red gums and a thick carpet of feral 
grasses, to a revelation: downstream of a 
broad rock bar was a substantial sheet of 
water, 150 metres by 30 metres, with 
many waterbirds, whistling kites and black 
cockatoos. From the western bank, the 
bluff bore 343 degrees. Was this Stuart’s 
Owen Springs? Several smaller and 
shallower pools on a rocky base, 
enveloped by reeds, were visible 
upstream for about one kilometre. 


AT THE BLUFF 

'.. .we have arrived with great difficulty at the foot 
of the bluff. ..’[12 April, 1860] 

Stuart continues on 348 degrees for the 
bluff, crossing the Hugh ‘coming from the 
west’, then negotiates the complex ridges 
to camp ‘at a good spring’ beneath the 
mount. He names the range, the bluff, and 
the western bluff (Hanson Bluff, now 
Paisley Bluff).Tomorrow at sunrise he will 
have ascended the bluff in one-and-half 
hours and determined his course toward ‘a 
high conical hill bearing about N-N-W... 
in the far distance.’ 

Section 4 of the Larapinta Trail climbs the 
long ridge of Brinkleys Bluff from the east 
to the summit cairn, then descends very 
steeply to a saddle, the upper drop of a 
waterfall, and eventually down to the Hugh 
River west of the bluff. Graded ‘very hard’, 
it is easier than the route taken by Stuart. 
Repeating Stuart’s route up Brinkleys 
Bluff from the south was the walk that 
obsessed me. Two years running, due to 
rain or ill health, I cancelled it. I 
determined that Stuart most likely ran up 
the creek through the gap in the 
Heavitree Range south of Mount Conway 
(GR393684 Owen Springs). Stuart’s 
bearing of 348 degrees from Owen 
Springs would lead him just to the west 
of this gap; further westward, cliffs line 
the ridge for four kilometres to a saddle 
over ten degrees off-bearing. 

In early winter 2012, packed for a 
lightweight overnight walk, I set off up 
the unnamed creek. It took about 45 
minutes to get through the gap, another 
45 to pass ‘Pyramid Hill’ (spot height 
793) on the western side to enter a low 
gorge with many rock-pools. I continued 
along a stony creek bed, passed through 
three narrow gaps to reach the notched- 
gap, the final obstacle to entering the 
pound south of Brinkleys Bluff. I 
scrambled over the ridge at the notch 
and 30 minutes later, after wandering 
through mulga scrub and kangaroo grass, 
I made camp near a pool on a bend in 
the main creek. It was still another 1.5 
kilometres (30 minutes) to the gully at 
the foot of the range, directly below the 
summit where Stuart most likely camped. 


name was adopted by William Gilbert who 
established a cattle station here in 1872 and 
it was generally accepted that the waterhole 
was near the original homestead at the 
northern entrance to Lawrence Gorge. 

Like the other large rivers of the Centre, the 
Hugh is broad and braided, and it is 
necessary to investigate during dry years to 
determine which waterholes are most 
reliable. Using satellite images from Google 
Earth, I located a waterhole almost eight 
kilometres (about five miles) north of the 
range roughly in line with the bluff; at 
this location the topographic map places 
a ‘mainly dry lake’. 
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the western face of Brinkleys Bluff. 
Tomorrow, he will have started ‘to follow 
the ck as it seems to be the best way of 
getting through,’ but as it comes ‘to much 
from the east”, he leaves it, and after a 
‘severe struggle', finds water in a gorge. 
The next day, Stuart climbs the high hill 
east of the gorge camp to take bearings. 
Stuart returned repeatedly to the spring in 
the north gorge, naming it Singletons 
Spring on the 1860 retreat. His patron 
preferred to rename it Hamilton Springs. 
Like Stuart’s Owen Springs, it is unmarked 
on modem maps. 

Two months after scaling Brinkleys Bluff 
I returned to explore Stuart’s route out of 
‘Brinkley Pound’, and attempt to find 
Hamilton Springs at the northern edge of 
the MacDonnell Range. I planned a tough 
six-day walk. 

Stuart’s desired bearing from Brinkleys 
Bluff is about north-northwest, 335 to 
340 degrees. Following this line leads to 
Hamilton Creek, upon which surveyor 
Charles Winnecke marked a ‘Fine Rock 
WH' on his 1882 map. Was this Hamilton 
Springs? Local historian Stuart Traynor 
believed without a doubt that it was. 

From the bluffl descended steeply north 
off-track to the Hugh and continued to 
where three branches of the creek became 
one (GR353798 Brinkley). I Mowed the 
middle branch north then north-northwest 
through thick acacia scrub, eventually 
halting at a soak dug by brumbies, still 
five kilometres (and three hours) from 
Hamilton Creek. 

Next morning I crossed the watershed 
dividing the south and north flowing 


Ellery Creek, major tributaries of the Finke 
River, take their rise in these complex low 
hills and yet they cut deep gorges through 
higher ranges not ten kilometres from 
their source. 

Finally, I walked northwest down a dry 
side gorge to meet Hamilton Creek, the 
largest watercourse in this vicinity. Not 
far upstream was an impressive ten-metre 
cliff in the creek bed, grey and polished, 
containing several large and deep pools 
(GR 301887 Brinkley). Immediately 
upstream around the bend were several 
more large pools and drops. Despite the 
number of brumby tracks and scats about 
the range from Brinkleys Bluff, there were 
none around these rockholes. Instead, a 
family of rock wallabies scampered about 
and screamed at my intrusion. 

This was Winnecke’s ‘Fine Rock Waterhole’. 
But was it Stuart’s Hamilton Springs? 

Unlike Traynor, I was not convinced. The 
mental image of a ‘good spring’ in a gorge 
did not match what I saw: a series of 
rockholes about a fall in the creek. To deny 
or confirm my suspicions, I climbed the 
high hill on the eastern side of Hamilton 
Creek (spot height 889). 

From his high hill, Stuart’s bearings were: 
Hamilton Peak (now Mount Hay) 288°, 
conical mount (Mount Freeling) 340°, 
Mount Hawker (now Mount Yambah) 39° 
30’. He did not record a bearing to 
Brinkleys Bluff From the Hamilton Creek 
hill, my compass bearings were 292, 340, 
and 40 degrees respectively; Brinkleys Bluff 
was 156 degrees. All three reference peak 
it Stuart’s hill was 
far east? 


The ascent was very steep, gaining 400 
metres in height over just one kilometre, 
with a flat knoll and saddle halfway up 
(which the Larapinta Trail descends to from 
the summit). I scrambled past cycads to the 
knoll then avoided the track, climbing 
directly towards the summit, topping out in 
50 minutes. 

The panoramic view from Brinkleys Bluff 
is one of the highlights of the Larapinta 
Trail. Although hazy, I spent the next hour 
sketching and taking bearings. I identified 
many prominent peaks including those 
mentioned by Stuart: Hamilton Peak 
((now Mount Hay) 304 degrees); ‘high 
conical hill bearing N-N-W’ ((Mount 
Freeling) 343 degrees); high hill in the 
north east range, Mount Hawker ((now 
Mount Yambah) 29 degrees); and the very 
distant (about 110 kilometres) ‘three 
remarkable high mounts, the middle one 
is the highes both ends being bluff’. 

Mount Sir Charles ((now Mount Laughlen) 
65 degrees), Bartlett Pinnacle Ridge and 
Georgina Ridge. 

I descended in 45 minutes, going down 
the easier ramp from the knoll to the 
spring gully where I collected some rock 
pituri for my Aboriginal neighbours. My 
principal objective had been achieved, but 
some uncertainties remained. 


NORTH-RUNNING GORGE 
'.. .1 have taken the wrong ck to get through the 
bluff.. .hills very bad to get over... ’[ 13 April, 
1860] .. .we are now camped at a gorge 
N of the bluff in which there is a good 
spring of water...’ [14 April, 1860] 
After his terrifying descent off the bluff, 
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of aligning neatly on a hill, a very large 
triangle of error resulted, I had found 
Stuart’s bearings to be quite reliable, so this 
anomaly was confounding. Was there 
something affecting his compass that day? 
Some iron on his person? A magnetic 
influence from the rocks of the hill? 

I pondered why Stuart had not recorded a 
bearing to Brinkleys Bluff as he would soon 
do from Mount Freeling. A back-bearing to 
the bluff would have definitively indicated 
which hill (and gorge) he stood on. The 
bluff could be seen from Hamilton Creek 
hill. I began to wonder if his ‘oversight’ 
was because from his high hill Brinkleys 
Bluff could not be seen. 

So if not on Hamilton Creek, where was 
Hamilton Springs? 

Stuart noted that he would ‘follow the ck’ 
to get through. I assumed for a long time 
that he took the middle branch, but instead 
of taking him ‘too far east’, it would have 
led him to his desired bearing and to the 
rockholes on Hamilton Creek. 

Once again Google Earth revealed what was 
unclear on the map: the main branch of the 
Hugh is not the middle branch, but that 


which comes from the northeast. But how 
far did he go before abandoning that fine? 
And then on which bearing? This line of 
questioning led to two eastern options: the 
northwest-trending gorge seven kilometres 
east of Hamilton 

Creek, and the small gorge just over 
one kilometre west of it. 

But I am getting ahead of myself. 

With doubts I pushed south through shirt¬ 
ripping scrub, over vertical rock and 
twisted knolls toward the other bluff, 
Paisley; camped in Spencer Gorge beside a 
welcome spring, then climbed the bluff by 
its southeast spur. 

After lunch I crossed the Hugh, bound for 
the most likely route that Stuart took out 
of‘Brinkley Pound’ (which I would do in 
reverse). I passed south through a gap 
(GR334754 Brinkley), then east, steeply 
up a rocky gully to a double saddle and 
notch (GR349757 Brinkley), and down 
slowly to the pound. This was the nearest 
and best looking route from where Stuart 
camped at the foot of Brinkleys Bluff. It 
was “very bad to get over”, but this was 
typical of the region. I continued across 


the pound and up a major gully coming 
from the Hogs Back, to camp, well tired, 
beside a good pool at sunset. 

RIPPLES OF DOUBT 

The tremors of obsession still produce 
ripples of doubt. Instead of finding the 
spring and solving a mystery, I had 
discovered more questions and the need for 
more walking investigations. One hundred 
and fifty years has obscured and obliterated 
Stuart’s tracks and markers. Although I had 
pinpointed some ‘lost’ landmarks, I 
wondered if my obsession would ever be 
concluded. 

What would it take? 

Another walk: following the line of desire 
up the creek, then north by northwest, 
letting the land steer me.. .with a metal 
detector, seeking horseshoes thrown 
during the boggy crossing of 1861. W 


Michael Giacometti is fascinated by maps, explorer journals, 
and arid rangelands. In 2008, he completed the first (and 
only) east-to-west unsupported foot crossing of the 
Simpson Desert (see Wild 112). He lives in Alice Springs. 


*The referenced text throughout are quotes from 
Stuart's un-corrected 1860 field journal, Fourth 
Expedition Journal March to September 1860, 
published by Whitcoulls Ltd, Adelaide in 1983. 

His field notes are the end-of-day jottings of a tired 
man recollecting the day. The abbreviations and 
spelling errors are his. 

Where Stuart is quoted, I have retained his original 
nomenclature; elsewhere I have used the currently 
accepted place name as shown on the relevant 
topographic map at the greatest level of scale 
(1:50,000 where available, else 1:250,000). 


** Orthophoto maps are aerial survey 
photographs overlaid with contour lines and 
some mapping features. Produced in 1987, they 
use photographs from 1980 or earlier, and use 
the older AGD66 grid system. 
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I peered through the trees, gravel and dry 
twigs crunching beneath my boots. The 
sun was low now, twinkling between the 
skinny eucalyptus trunks, and my feet were 
tired after a full day on the tracks. 

“What do you think,” I said, “Does this 
look like a good spot?” 

"Hmm, it's okay,” he replied, “but that 
water looks a bit murky.” 

“Well it's the only water around here,” I 
reasoned, exasperation creeping into my 
voice, “and it's getting dark. Do you have 
a better idea?” 

“Alright, alright,” he protested, “keep your 

“Thank you,” I said. “You set up the bivvy 
while I fire up the stove.” This was about 
where my mind reconverged, having 
parted ways for another litde tete-a-tete. 
Solo hiking will do that to me - with 
endless hours of track to trek and no-one 
but myself to talk to, I can enjoy 
rumination, problem-solving, life-planning 
and even full-blown arguments with 
myself. I love it. At least, I assumed it was 
myself that I was arguing with; I was close 
enough to the ghost town that I could have 
tapped into any number of lost spirits. 
Flashback to March 2014 and I was 
yearning for an Easter hike. Looking for 
inspiration I unfolded my 1:130,000 
Hema map of the Blue Mountains. It was 
riddled with meanderings of marker pen, 
eager black lines detailing my piecemeal 
exploration of the area - not true 
mountains but an uplifted sandstone 
plateau cut by numerous canyons. 

The lines were many and encompassed 
every type of terrain. In the five years since 
I moved to Australia, I'd hiked, run, ridden, 
canyoned and paddled my way through 
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hundreds of kilometres of the Blueys, each 
time having to head further and further 
from my home hive of Sydney to avoid 
repeating myself. My eyes roved the 
contours, searching between squiggly black 
burrows for the tell-tale dotted lines of 
tracks yet-to-be trekked. I had four days at 
my disposal; surely there was a way to link 
some of these into a decent route? 

All the popular ones had been covered: Six 
Foot Track — check. Kanangra to Katoomba 
— check. Grose Valley - check. My eye was 
drawn to the pink ink designating the 
catchment area around Lake Burragorang, 
and specifically the two hikers' corridors 
that cut through the 'forbidden zone' - 
designed to protect Sydney's drinking 
water from contamination. I could link 
these two passageways via the ghost town 
ofYerranderie, a privately-owned 
setdement that was once a thriving 
mining town in the early 20th Century. I 
could get the train to Katoomba and back 
home again from Mittagong. My finger 
traced the lines as I did some quick 
calculations - 110 kilometres of fire trail, 
single track, ups, downs and river 
crossings - it was perfect. 

I'd bunked off work early and leapt onto 
the Blue Mountains line service to 
Katoomba, where my last human contacts 
had been the purveyor of some fine fish 
and chips and a taxi driver who dropped 
me off up Glenraphael Drive when the 
potholes got too hairy. It being a lovely, 
clear night I walked the 11 kilometres to 
the end of Narrow Neck Plateau and 
camped in one of the most wonderful 
spots in the World Heritage Area. 

The sun gendy roused me to a 300° 
panorama of the Kedumba and Megalong 


Valleys, their deeper cavities hidden in 
heavy morning mist. “Not bad,” I 
commented with a satisfied yawn. “Could 
be worse,” I agreed. It was starting already. 
Myself and I descended Taro's ladders and 
down Mount Debert, where we passed a 
couple of hikers coming the other way, 
the only others we would see on the entire 
hike. Soon after the Megalong Junction, 
we were in the first of the hikers corridors. 
‘Special Areas to protect drinking water,' 
shouted the sign at the entrance. 'You 
must stay on the path. No Camping. Fines 
of up to $ 11,000 apply.’ It sounded like 
they meant it. 

Every Blueys hike I do seems to include 
one or more knee-jarring, thigh-pumping 
descents into a deep valley where the track 
diverges into a network of footpads that 
peter out like congenitally-barren offspring. 
How come I always forget these sections 
when planning my hikes? Thus, I was 
unpleasantly surprised by the steep descent 
down White Dog Creek to the Cox's River, 
which was fortunately only thigh deep and 
offered a pleasant lunch interlude. 

Once sated and loaded with four litres of 
water I wasted some time searching for the 
path up Mount Cookem before giving in 
and bush-bashing a near vertical route up 
the side. Topping out I found my way at 
the part of the hike I'd most been dreading 
- the Scots Main Range. This fire trail is 
more like a dual carriageway of unshaded, 
beaten earth and gravel that runs all the 
way toYerranderie. As the quickest way 
from north to south, the ridge between 
Butcher’s Creek and the Kowmung River 
has been commandeered for use by 
rangers’ vehicles, and there is no real way 
to avoid it without carving a totally 







unnecessary swathe through miles of 
Green Hell. 

Water is scarce on the Main Range Trail, 
and it was here that we had our little 
confrontation. There are a series of man¬ 
made billabongs along its length for the 
use of fire crews batding bush blazes. They 
are muddy and still but taste okay once 
filtered, boiled and used to rehydrate a 
sachet of freeze-dried Mexican Chicken. 
Whilst dining in the last light of day we 
were disturbed by the unmistakeable 
sound of boots clumping along the road. 
They were too clumsy to belong to a 
hiker, and sure enough the fellow that 
stamped into view looked like he'd just 
walked out of a farmyard. 

"Where the hell has he come from?” I 
thought, vaguely aware that there were a 
couple of private plots around here, and 


instinctively froze in an effort to prevent 
the intruder from catching sight of me. I 
can't say exactly why I felt this way but 
repeated viewings of Deliverance hadn't 
helped; I just knew that I didn't like the 
fact that someone knew where I would be 
sleeping, exposed and defenceless. It was 
full dark when he clumped back and I felt 
safe enough to setde down. 

Sometime later I awoke with a jump, the 
sound of heavy footfalls still ringing in my 
consciousness. They sounded drunk, and 
angry. I don't know what scared me more 
— the fact that someone was out there or 
the fact they'd stopped stock still as soon 
as I'd awoken. “Get up! ” urged my 
subconscious twin, “Run!” 

“No,” I whispered out of the side of my 
mouth, heart pounding, “Don't, move, a 
muscle.” I strained my eyes in the dark 
until all of a sudden the prowler leapt into 
action, literally, and bounced off into the 
trees. In my panic I attempted to jump 
clear out of my bivvy bag - I failed. “A 
bloody kangaroo!” I sighed with relief. 
“Yeah,” he said, cool as a cucumber, “I 
knew that all along.” Bloody liar. 

The next day was Scotts Main Range, the 
whole way. For 30 kilometres I tramped in 
a south-westerly direction under the hot 
sun, earphones in, just focused on getting 
it under my belt. No vehicles passed me; 
no lizards skittered from my path - just 
ants and a couple of kookaburras. I made 
camp at the Tonalli River just before 
Yerranderie. It had been a long and boring 
day, but immensely satisfying. For the third 
night the sky was so clear and pricked with 
stars that I didn't bother with my tarp, and 
just lay, watching the full passage of the 
new moon as it pushed its way through 


the busy heavens above. 

I'd been to Yerranderie before. Last year I'd 
persuaded a couple of mates to join me in 
a walk from the Kanangra Walls to Picton, 
via Yerranderie. As principal organiser it 
was my job to woefully-underestimate the 
distance we'd have to cover in three days. 
Just getting to the trailhead was a mission: 
with no friends eager to volunteer for the 
nine-hour return drive from the city, we 
trained it to Mt. Victoria and hailed a taxi 
which gouged us for 1250. Two days later 
we reached the town but with half the 
distance still to go we capitulated and 
managed to hitch-hike out. This time, I 
wanted to have a good look around. 

Silver was discovered here in 1871 and it 
didn’t take long before a thriving town 
sprang up around the mine workings, 
carved piecemeal out of the harsh 
bushland. Within 30 years Yerranderie 
boasted a school, church, bank and post 
office, and the population was over 2000, 
but the town’s growth was stunted in the 
late twenties by a decline in silver prices 
and a dwindling of ore reserves. Her 
fortunes were reversed altogether with the 
construction of the Warragamba Dam in 
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wilderness, yet I thoroughly enjoyed this 
historic interval. To combine two passions 
is a wonderful thing and, as an ex¬ 
archaeologist, wandering alone among the 
debris of a bygone age as part of a multi-day 
expedition was a real pleasure. The eeriness 
of the site only added to the experience. 

By 11 a.m., my thirst for history 
quenched, I was heading out of town 
along a nice centre management trail and 
into the second hikers corridor. The trail 
led gendy down to the Wollondilly River 
ford, which was only ankle deep. Up 
ahead I could see a huge line of cliffs, 
though. “Surely I can't be going up that?” 

I thought to myself while drying my feet. 
My answer came in the form of a convoy 
of 4x4s that rumbled past, splashing 
through the river. The ranger at their head 
told me these were ex-residents of the 
area who had received special permission 
to go to their old church site within the 
forbidden zone to say an Easter mass. 

I'd completely forgotten that today was 
Easter Sunday. 

The ranger kindly offered me a lift to the 
other side of Beloon pass but I demurred, 
figuring that although it would save me a 
two-hour scramble up the escarpment, it 
would definitely have been ‘cheating’, plus 
I wouldn’t have enjoyed the magnificent 
view from the top of the pass. This didn’t 
include the lake, sadly, but mostly the sun 
disappearing behind the Jooriland ridge. 

I'd counted on another hour to get down 
to the campsite on the Nattai River and 
although there probably was that much sun 
left on this side of the ridge, it was already 
dusk a few steps to the east. I hadn't 
factored that in; I barely had time to 
admire the repository of crudely-drawn 
phalluses that the logbook, like all such 
tomes, had become, before setting off. 

The route down Travis Gully was marked 
by cairns and tape which I could follow at 
a decent clip, but the rocky ground was 
treacherous enough that I had to curb my 
pace for safety’s sake; this would not be a 


1959 which flooded the Burragorang 
Valley, submerging the older mining town 
of Burragorang and cutting Yerranderie off 
from Sydney. This necessitated the 
relocation of much of the remaining 
population. When the post office closed the 
writing was on the wall, and for ten years 
the town lay deserted, inhabited only by 
tumbleweeds and the ghosts of pickaxe- 
wielding miners. 

The place would be a ghost town still were 
it not for Valerie Lhuede, whose father had 
bought the entire town in the 1940s. In 
1960, Valerie set herself the task of 
resurrecting Yerranderie as a private 
museum, and since then it has been an 
eerily-quiet holiday destination for 
camping families and history buffs. Valerie 
donated the town to the NSW National 
Parks and Wildlife Service in March, 2011, 
and today the few residents live along a 
single modest road beside the airstrip. 

The ruins of the historic town lie scattered 
around an area to the north and west, and 
the main sites can be explored via the 
Ghost Track Circuit, around which I 
wandered for a couple of hours. I explored 
the site of the first public school (built 


1900), the cemetery and Joe Deacon’s 
house. Many of the original miners’ 
cottages were timber-framed with earthen 
floors and hessian ceilings, so little of them 
now remains. The clearings are littered 
with discarded machinery - rusting metal 
monsters studded with rivets and cog¬ 
wheels - and open mine shafts still remain 
here and there. Wander off the tracks at 
your own risk. 

I love hiking and would gladly walk for 
weeks on end through untouched 
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good place, or time, to break an ankle. As 
twilight settled I was jogging along like a 
North Face 100 contestant, picking out the 
path by the faint difference in the shade of 
black thrown by the dying light, when 
suddenly I was surrounded by trees. I 
juddered to a halt and distinctly heard the 
breeze in the branches whisper my wife's 
words into my ear: ‘Don't do anything 
stupid,’ they soughed. It was time to stop. 
With the aid of my head torch, I found my 
way back to the path. Fortunately, I still had 
a litre of Wollondilly and my bivvy set-up 
was compact enough to fit onto the 
narrow track. I rehydrated my dinner and 
hit the hay at 7:30 p.m., hoping that my 
bedroom wouldn't double as a night-time 
race track for boisterous bush pigs. 

Dawn's probing fingers poked me awake 
and parted the bushes to reveal the missing 
marker, and only 1S minutes later I was 
down at the fire trail, breakfasting on the 
Nattai River. A bit of back-and-forth 
fording was required at this stage but the 
sharp stones of the river bed weren't a 
problem as the chill water numbed my 
toes beyond all feeling. The start of the 
Nattai Road was a little complicated to find 
and it took me a couple of false starts and 
some compass work to locate the correct 
way, hidden behind an old fire pit, but it 
was plain sailing from then on. 

The wide trail zig-zagged uphill for a 
couple of hours, ploughed roughly out of 
the hillside to allow access to mining or 
ranger vehicles. Now disused, choked with 
weeds and fallen trunks, it provided an 
atmospheric distraction from the sweaty 
ascent to the relatively flat Nattai Tablelands. 
Once on top and proceeding along the 


gende ridge, the bush was sparser, the 
forest sounds fainter, and was that the 
distant hum of a car engine? By the 
junction of Wattle Ridge Rd and the 
Starlight Trail it was time to prepare 
myself for the approach of civilisation. 

To tell the truth, I was about ready for a 
solid burger and a Coopers Pale Ale. I’d 
enjoyed the hike immensely but the 
pleasure of my own company was starting 
to wear a little thin. The sooner I spoke to 
a real person, the better. When I emerged 
from the Nattai National Park at the road to 
Hilltop, all I had left to do was hitch-hike 
to Mittagong station, but what with 
curmudgeonly local drivers and public 
holiday train services it took me five hours 
to get back to Sydney. As I waited I 
reflected on an enjoyable walk and another 
few inches inked on my tatty Blue 
Mountains map. 

“Now, where can I go next time?” I asked 
myself. Like a runaway train, I was running 
out of tracks. 

“Might have to range north of Bells line 
of Road” I suggested. 

“That’s Newnes to me,” I retorted. 

“Yengo if you like.” 

“Wollemi look like to you? Come on, 
let's discuss it over a Capertee.” 

Yes, it was definitely time to seek out 
some more intelligent conversation. W 



VISITING YERRANDERIE 

Despite being under 100 

kilometres from Sydney as the 
crow flies, the town of Yerranderie 
is a minimum of 280 kilometres by 
road via Katoomba and up to 350 
kilometres if going via the Hume 
Highway. The nearest petrol station 
is in Oberon, 120 kilometres away. 
Because of gravel road conditions, you 
should allow a full day each way, and a 
high-clearance 4WD is recommended. 
Check the spare tyre! Or, you could fly 
your private jet from Camden Airfield 
(20 minutes) - the landing fee is only 
$11 per passenger! 

Accommodation options range from 
the campsite ($12 per person) to 
bunkrooms and cottages ($33 to 
$50). You should bring linen and food 
from home - there are no shops in 
town. All accommodation bookings 
must be arranged through the 
Yerranderie caretakers on 
02 4659 6165. 


CMA Map: 8929-4N 

w.yerranderie.com 


® 
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Patagonia's Houdini Jacket 


Our very best products are those that do 
more than one thing. That's the way we've 
always played. If it's dry, climb. Ifthe dirt's 
tacky, ride. If it's crisp and breezy, run. 

A multifunctional piece of clothing does 
the same-it deploys for many activities 
but is partial to none. Take the ultimate 
opportunist, the Houdini Jacket. Made 
of weather-resistant, wind-blocking and 
breathable 100% nylon ripstop fabric, 
it's a multifunctional heavyweight in a 
startlingly lightweight package that stuffs 
down to nothing and then vanishes into 
your rack, pack or pocket. 

patagonia.com.au 
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Exploring Heart Attack canyon 
Photo: Nick Murphy 


Rocky Ringleader 


Dan Slater meets Nick Murphy, the man behind the inaugural Canyonfest event 


ver the 2015/2016 New Year 
weekend, a unique event took place 
at Barcoo Swamp camp ground in 
Newnes State Forest, NSWj when members 
of Australia’s canyoning community came 
together for a fully inclusive, semi-official 
meet. The Blue Mountains regularly makes 
lists of the top canyoning spots in the world, 
and over four days numerous enthusiasts 
descended the rivers and creeks that flow off 
the plateau by sliding, swimming, 
scrambling, abseiling and jumping into pools 
- basically getting through the narrow slots 
any way possible. 

The chief instigator of the event was Nick 
Murphy, an energetic character hidden 
behind a beard of impressive proportions. 
Having recently returned from a three-year 
‘tour of duty’ in Townsville, where he was 
stationed with 3 RAR infantry battalion, Nick 
decided the time was ripe to organise a 
festival of canyoning. “Most other adventure 
sports have their own festivals and in 2014 
the Australian Climbing Festival finally 
happened again,” he tells me from the 
shelter of his car on day three of Canyonfest 
“and that’s when I thought to myself: ‘Why 
doesn’t canyoning have a festival?’ I figured 
we should have.” 



Nick wasn’t alone. As a member of a 
Facebook Group called OzCanyons, which 
boasts over 1000 members, his event posting 
garnered encouraging comments with over 
100 people registering interest. ‘This is our 
opportunity as a canyoning community to 
come together to meet new people, share 
experiences and make new friends,’ read the 
event description. ‘The event will be open to 
anyone who’s canyoned before, but is also an 


opportunity to introduce friends to the 
unique experience of Blue Mountains 
canyons in a safe environment, supported 
by the skills of a larger group.’ 

Nick was in the perfect position to organise 
the event. A local from Dargan - a small 
village on the Bells Line of Road that is 
virtually the epicentre of canyon country - 
he’s been involved in the sport since he was 
very young. “I can’t recall my first ever 
canyon but I’m sure it would've been either 
Deep Pass or Twister when I was about 2 
years old,” he says. Nick’s father Derek was 
co-owner of the Australian School of 
Mountaineering in Katoomba in the 90s and 
a professional guide who loved showing his 
four children the great outdoors. “I 
remember early mornings, being very cold 
and eating hotdogs for lunch,” he smiles. 
“Since then I’ve ticked off a fair portion of 
the canyons around Sydney.” 

Growing up with such a background clearly 
influenced Nick’s life direction. “I guess it 
gave me a sense of adventure and of wanting 
to explore beyond just my immediate 
background,” he muses, “It also taught me 
to become more critical and structured in 
my thinking when approaching problems, 
and that’s something that’s core to being able 
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The number of attendees confirmed on 
Facebook was almost SO but as with any 
such RSVP format actual numbers were 
lower. "I didn’t take a register but we had 
about 25 to 30 people, and the furthest 
anyone travelled was from Townsville,” 
confirms Nick, not too bad for an inaugural, 
loosely organised event two-and-a-half 
hours’ drive from Sydney, especially with a 
weather forecast that promised to shut down 
the event after two days. Rain is the 
canyoners’ nemesis; due to the nature of the 
terrain, most of the locations become 
impassable if not downright dangerous after 
a sustained downpour. “It seems it’s going to 
filter out pretty quickly now due to the 
expected amount of rainfall,” admits Nick 
pragmatically, as we watch the windscreen 
pelted by a summer storm, “but it’s not a 
big deal - it’s part of the sport.” 

Nevertheless, Nick rates the weekend a 
triumph: “As a free running event and a 
chance to meet other people, I’d definitely 
call that aspect a success. It would be nice 
to have a bigger, more formalised festival 
as long as it didn’t take away from the free 
range feel of the sport. We could seek 
sponsorship from retailers, do competitions 
and be covered by public liability insurance. 
It’s not too much to think that that could be 
achievable in the future.” 

The first NZ Canyoning Festival, held at the 
end of January 2016, could be a model for 
what Nick is trying to achieve. Partnered 
with canyon guiding companies, gear 
suppliers, an outdoor magazine and even 
Petzl, and with a $50 registration fee towards 
the costs, the NZ event is something he sees 
Canyonfest being able to rival in the future. 
“It’s a great looking event and high on my 
to-do list,” he says, “and at the same time 
I’m sure there’s a lot that could be learned 
from it to improve Canyonfest.” 

With the festival over for 2016, the question 
inevitably turns to the future. “I would love 
to do this again next year,” says Nick, ’’but 
I’m going to South America in April and I 
don’t plan to be back for a while.” When 
pressed as to his plans there he vaguely says 
something about living in a van with a 
mountain bike and a bunch of climbing gear. 
“I just want to do and see as much as 
possible, finding little bits of work here and 
there to fuel the adventure for as long as I 
can.” (In other words, he’s going to be a 
dirtbag) “It would be nice to hear if 
someone steps up and this does happen 
again next year,” he sighs, wistfully. As a 
community, we can only hope that someone 
takes up the baton. 

Nick can be contacted through his Lost Trails 
Photography Facebook page. W 

A -A www.facebook.com/ 

J LostTrailsAdventurePhotography 


to take part in the most extreme sports.” And 
extreme sports are the kind that Nick is into. 
In Townsville he spent his weekends 
mountain biking, rock climbing, canyoning 
(“of sorts, nothing like the Blue Mountains” 
he admits), sailing, white water kayaking, 
bouldering, skydiving and good old- 
fashioned hiking. 

Nick’s also a keen adventure sport 
photographer. “Canyon environments often 
have beautiful light and allow for a lot of 
different creative angles,” he explains, “and 
because not a lot of people actually see the 
inside of canyons, you can still come up 
with some original shots.” He describes his 
photography as a full-time hobby that he’s 
keen to take to a professional level. "I’m not 
planning on making it a full-time job but 
opportunities are starting to come along and 
I’m getting a bit of work,” he enthuses. Does 
he have any tips for budding amateurs? “A 
tripod, definitely, and some very patient 
friends,” he replies with a chuckle. 

Although Nick didn’t know it at first, his 
festival was a partial resurrection rather than 
a brand new idea. In 2004 a Festival of the 
Canyon was organised by the UTS Outdoor 
Adventure Club, mainly for the benefit of 
other university-based outdoors groups. 
Despite a good run, falling interest within 
UTS led to the abandonment of the event 
in 2013, but maybe an event open to the 
general public would have more success? 
Although Canyonfest was due to begin on 
Dec 31st, the unstructured nature of the 


meet meant it was inevitable that people 
would come and go as and when they could. 
“People were already here in the days 
leading up to NYE and some had already left 
by the time I turned up,” explains Nick. 
“Most seemed to coalesce into groups and 
organise themselves without any kind of 
instruction from myself, which was good. 
Something I definitely wanted to avoid was 
an expectation from participants that there 
was going to be any kind of guided feel to 
the event, or that they had their ability to 
choose taken away from them.” 

Over the course of the event, groups tackled 
the canyons of the Newnes Plateau: Hole-in- 
the-Wall was a big favourite with at least 
four runs; the jumps and slides ofTwister 
and Rocky Creek were also popular; less well 
known canyons included Heart Attack, 
Popeye, Surefire and Death Trap. The latter 
served as a baptism of fire for the festival’s 
youngest participant - 18 month old Liam 
Gordon - as he was passed around rock faces 
and over bottomless black water pools in his 
baby-carrier, laughing his head off most of 
the time. He survived the single abseil on his 
mother’s front and even rode a short, hand¬ 
held flying fox improvised from a 10m rope 
and a carabiner. “That was a great 
experience,” grins Nick, “definitely 
something which was manageable only due 
to the large amount of group experience. 

Our numbers meant swimmers could ‘spot’ 
Liam all the way, so it wasn’t unnecessarily 
risky or dangerous at any point.” 
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Benedict Grey’s photography demonstrates how 
Aotearoa manages to entice and captivate 
adventure seekers year after year 
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Previous page: Passage through the 
Matikituki Valley. Clockwise from left: 
Stomclouds over the Southern Lakes; 
Dragon Tooth Peak; Fire and ice; A 
kea in flight. 


Benedict Grey is a young, travelling 
photographer from the UK who hopes his 
work inspires the protection of landscapes 
especially wild and threatened ones - and 
the inhabitants of those places. 


0 

0 


www.benedictgrey.com 


@benedict_grey 
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F ootsteps pound outside the tent. 
Someone’s trying to break into our 
car, I think to myself. I’m listening 
intendy now, not daring to twitch a 
muscle in case I lose my element of 
surprise. Nothing. Then I hear it again, 
thumping against the hardened ground 
outside my door. What’s he thinking? He’s 
not even trying to muffle his steps. 

I sit up and peer into the moonlit darkness 
outside. Something rushes behind a bush, 
barely two metres from our tent. That’s no 
human being; it’s a kangaroo. 

The longer I look, the more I see. There 
must be five or six of them. I should have 
known the footsteps belonged to them. It 
was obvious, after all. Theirs weren’t the 
pitter-patter of campers making the 


midnight shuffle to the toilet block. Nor 
were they the muted strides of sneaky 
carj ackers. These beasts thudded against the 
dirt every time they hopped. 

When I wake next morning. I’m looking 
forward to seeing more wildlife in 
Victoria’s Iitde Desert. We’ve got three days 
of hiking ahead of us, following an 
abridged version of the Desert Discovery 
Walk. Rather than trying to cover the whole 
70 kilometres over the recommend 
duration of four days, we’re going to do 
around 48 kilometres in three, cutting the 
loop in half by connecting the northern 
and southern legs via the Wallaby Track. 

I’m joined by a mate of mine, Craig Tucker, 
and as we sort our packs into manageable 
loads beside the car in Horseshoe Bend 


Campsite, five kilometres south of 
Dimboola, the third person in our party is 
yet to appear. Jo Ussing assured me she’d be 
here at 8 a.m., but there’s no sign of her... 
until the throaty rumble of aV8 motor slices 
through the silence. 

Jo had said something to me on the phone 
about making a grand entrance, but this is 
ridiculous. She’s being chauffeured to a 
three-day wilderness hike in a gleaming red 
1969 Mustang that sounds like it’s suffering 
from chronic bronchial issues. 

When she steps out, she introduces us to 
her partner Graham, who’s on his way to a 
swap meet in Dimboola. It’s the first time 
Craig and I have met Jo, too. I’d emailed her 
at specialist Outback mapmakers, Westprint, 
in Nhill, hoping she might have a 
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providing much-needed shade and a place 
to rest. We’re fortunate that the sun has 
been at our backs as we've hiked, with a 
breeze fanning our faces, but still it’s been 
hotter than I’d ideally like it to be. I had 
deliberately timed our hike here during 
October, before the days became too hot 
and the nights too cold. Summer 
temperatures hover above 40 degrees all 
too frequently to consider hiking then, and 
winter nights that dip below freezing are 
equally as common. Like deserts the world 
over, it’s one extreme or the other. 

We make it to Eagle Swamp for lunch, 
having placed 11 kilometres behind us. 
We’re roughly halfway to camp. There’s no 
sign of wedge-tailed eagles. Nor do we 
find any nests in the trees surrounding this 
dry lakebed. A fallen tree trunk makes for a 
comfortable backrest as we sit in the shade 
to eat our lunch. Two Land Cruisers drive 
past, oblivious to our presence. Moments 
earlier, an emu with chicks in tow 
emerged from the bushes, then on seeing 
us scurried back into them, never to be 
seen again. We’d witness the same sort of 
behaviour repeatedly throughout the next 
two and a half days. 

As the trees lining the river receded in the 
distance, our views to the south - beyond 
the park boundary - became evermore 
clear. Mt Arapiles and Mitre Rock rose above 
pancake-flat farmland that has suffered 
through an unseasonably dry winter. The 


topographical map of the hike or 
otherwise know of someone who did. 
Only a few hundred hikers tackle this trail 
annually - too few to warrant producing 
one - and the best I’d found so far was a 
crudely-drawn map sent by a park ranger 
stationed in Wail. 

Jo didn’t have a map of the hiking trail. 
She did, however, confess to spending a 
fair amount of time inside the national 
park, so she knew it well. But she’d 
hiked the Desert Discovery Walk, and it 
mething she longed to do. So I 
asked her along; her familiarisation with 
the park could help us to understand our 
surrounds better. 

Without wasting time, we loaded our 
packs on our backs and set off. Mine was 
heavier than I would have liked, largely 
due to carting around my photographic 
gear and sufficient water reserves to last 
the day. I’d spoken to park rangers about 
water along the route and been told there 
would be untreated tank water at the two 
campsites where we planned to bunk 
down. They just weren’t sure how much 
there was. 

Though the trail loops inland until it 
reaches Sundial Sands, we decide to hug 
the river while we can. A mob of western 
grey kangaroos is out feeding in the scrub. 
They’re the first of many I hope to see, 
until Jo sets me straight. “Don’t assume . 
you’ll see more,” she warns. It proves sage 


advice - we don’t see any for the next 
three days. 

We follow a firm gravel track through river 
forest for five kilometres, passing a father 
and his ten year old son fishing for redfin. 
The old man is on for a chat - like country 
folk all over - and he tells us he often 
brings his son out to the river from 
Dimboola to fish and camp, “away from 
civilisation,” as he calls it. He advises us to 
keep an eye out for a wedge-tailed eagle’s 
nest at the apdy named Eagle Swamp. “And 
watch out for snakes,” he adds. “I reckon 
I’ve seen a dozen of them down here over 
the past few weeks. King browns, all of 
them. Nasty things.” 

The track bends inland at Sundial Sands, 
connecting one rise to the next as the river 
disappears behind us. From hip-high silver 
banksias and juvenile white cypress pines 
closer to the riverbanks, the vegetation 
becomes increasingly sparse the further 
we walk. And it’s soft sand beneath our 
feet from this point on, all the way 
to Yellow Gum Camp. 

Our sandy trail betrays any number of 
critters that have passed by before us. We 
see the three-pronged claws of emus and 
kangaroo paws side by side. An S-shaped 
pattern indicates a goanna that’s been 
dragging its tail, and Jo spots what she 
guesses to be feral cats. Strangely, there’s 
not a human footprint in sight. 

Mallee eucalypts crown each rise, 
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scarcity of rain has affected everyone in this 
region, and Jo confides about the many 
townsfolk keeping suicide watch over debt¬ 
laden farmers whose lowly crop yields aren’t 
worth the cost of harvesting them. It’s a 
reality of life up this way. 

Broom bush rises higher and higher as we 
draw nearer to Yellow Gum Camp, masking 
our views either side of the track. Jo makes 
a comment about how easy it would be to 
lose our way, then relates a chilling tale 
about three children - aged four, seven and 
nine - who were lost out here for days back 
in 1864. 

The three Duff children were sent to collect 
broom bush from their farmhouse on 
Spring Hill Station, just 50 kilometres out 
of Horsham. It was an errand they 
reportedly enjoyed doing as they treated it 
as an adventure, cutting down saplings and 
chasing lizards until it was time to return 
home for dinner. Until one night, they 
didn’t come home. 

Aboriginal boundary riders from a 
neighbouring station were recruited to track 
them down, yet eight days passed before the 
children were found. They were stretched 
out on the sand and dying of exhaustion, 
having walked close to 100 kilometres by 
then. They managed to survive by licking 
dew off leaves in the morning and picking 
berries or eating wattle gum to quell their 
hunger. At night, the youngest daughter 
huddled under her bigger sister’s petticoat 
to keep warm while the eldest son snuggled 
in beside them. 

Before I’d left Melbourne my wife had urged 
me to stay safe. At the time it had sounded 
odd, as I’d never heard her express concern 
about my wellbeing previously; she’d never 
needed to. I hadn’t given much thought to 
the dangers of trekking through a desert 
region, but hearing about the Duff children 
while I hiked amongst the broom bush 
caused me to reassess. Anything could go 
wrong out here. When every distinguishable 
landmark to guide you has disappeared 
behind a veil of head-high brush that you 


can’t see over, I imagined it would be easy 
to suffer the same fate. 

When we eventually limp into camp, it’s 
after 6 p.m. It had taken nine hocus to hike 
21 kilometres, and the soft sands and heavy 
loads had taken their toll. Throughout the 
day, we’d fallen into a pattern of walking for 
45 minutes then taking a 15-minute rest in 
the shade, marching forward at a pace 
averaging four kilometres per hour. The sun 
was relentless and the breeze dropped 
during the afternoon, slowing our progress. 
Our water also needed rationing so that 
we’d drink all that we carried, but not 
before we reached our next source at Yellow 
Gums. Inevitably, I fell off the pace and 
slipped into Death March mode, focusing 
solely on the track ahead of me. 

As the camp’s name suggests, yellow gums 


surround a clearing where dead limbs have 
been manoeuvred around a rusting tractor 
wheel filled with campfire ashes. It proves to 
be a surprisingly mild evening, particularly 
given the lack of cloud insulation. The clear 
skies make for perfect stargazing, and as the 
flames of our fire lick at the heavens and a 
southern boobook hoots from an unseen 
perch, countless meteorites blaze across a 
galaxy of constellations. 

Galahs cackle amongst the trees and a flame 
robin flits between branches as we rise the 
next morning. There’s a camp hut nearby 
and I decide to investigate it before sitting 
down for breakfast. It’s a rudimentary 
structure containing twin benches over a 
sandy floor. On one bench is a logbook for 
hikers, and I flick through to discover we’re 
the first visitors in 11 days. 
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Today we’ll cut across the park along the 
Wallaby Track then re-join the Desert 
Discovery Walk trail further north. Barely a 
contour bucks our path until we cross the 
Mallee Track, a four-wheel-drive sandpit 
resembling a ‘Roman road’ due to its lineal 
orientation, according to Craig. 

Six kilometres into our hike, we leave our 
packs behind to climb a dune that’s no more 
than 20 metres higher than the desert plains. 
That’s all you need when the landscape is so 
flat, and the views extend for miles. For the 
first time we can see the full extent of the 
Grampians, from Mt Stapylton in the north 
to Asses Ears further south. 

“Some people take a look at that and say 
there’s nothing out there," says Jo, waving 
an arm out over the desert scrub. “I look at 
it and see all the shades of grey and green. 
“But you’ve got to look hard,” she cautions. 
“It’s not something that smacks you in the 
face. Like walking into a patch of Sturt’s 
desert peas, for example.” 

It’s a good attitude to have when hiking 
here. Without it you might be tricked into 
thinking this desert was boring and 
monotonous. The attractions don’t demand 
that you look at them in awe, like the 
Himalayas might. Here, they’re subder than 
that. You’ve got to be able to appreciate the 
spring wildflowers, for example, or to 
attempt to distinguish between the 
nocturnal markings of a southern brown 
bandicoot and a brush-tailed bettong. It 
takes time to realise that the soils change 
quickly too, and that the vegetation changes 
with them. It’s like Jo says: “If you don’t try 
to look, you’ll see right past it.” 

After lunch we cut across McCabe’s Hut 
Track, which was named after a crusty old 
brush cutter who once lived around here. 
The track marks the end of the road for Jo, 
who’s arranged for her 18 year old daughter 
to pick her up in her car wherever they 
happen to run into each other along that 
track. They’ll no doubt be relieved to see 
each other, and Jo had said her two teenage 



daughters expressed concern about their 
mother trekking off into the desert 
overnight with two men she’d never met. 
“What if they’re murderers?” one had asked, 
thinking her mother had gone loopy. 

We say our farewells and Craig and I continue 
on to Mallee Camp for the night, arriving 
several hours earlier than we had the previous 
day. We’re pleasantly surprised to discover the 
campground area dose to a waterhole. Even 
better is that there’s water in it. Craig jokes 
about us finding the inland sea. 

The water level is low. But it’s fresh, and 
Craig immediatdy strips down to his 


underwear to wade in. He sinks into mud 
halfway to his knees, just a short distance 
from the bank. “That’s far enough,” he 
laughs, splashing water over himself. I 
eventually follow him in. It’s the dosest 
we’ll get to a shower on this hike. 

Craig suggests the water might improve our 
chances of spotting wildlife, and our wish is 
granted a short time after when a lone emu 
emerges from the woods. It alerts us to its 
presence through a chorus of guttural 
murmurings, though it clearly hadn’t 


expected company when it decided to dear 
its throat. The moment it realises it isn’t 
alone, it turns on its hed and disappears 
back into the woods - hardly surprising, 
given they’ve all done that. 

Rainbow bee-eaters dart from branches 
hanging over the water’s edge and I count 
eight malleefowls just before dusk. The 
malleefowls help explain two dirt mounds 
across the water. They’re nests - old ones, 

I’m guessing. 

With a cold front approaching on our final 
morning, we’re keen to hike back to our car 
before the predicted storm arrives and soaks 
us to the bone. It’s noticeably cooler than 
the previous two days, with strong tailwinds 
propelling us back to Horseshoe Bend by 
lunchtime. 

We’d set off early, thinking ahead to 
our long drive back to Melbourne. But it 
was a shame we’d been so focused on 
getting back to the car, as the last day was 
easily the most scenic, hiking along a ridge 
affording extensive views both 
north and south. 

Silver banksias once again popped up 
around us as we neared the river, and we 
spooked yet another emu on the path in 
front of us, just 100 metres from where 
we’d started. Like the kangaroos on our first 
night, the closest we came to any wildlife 
was nearest the river, and in hindsight, 
hiking through the desert for three days may 
have been unnecessary. Then again, you 
never find out that sort of thing until you 
give it a go. W 


Mark Daffcy has walked with a pack on his back on every 
continent bar Antarctica, including desert areas in 

to traverse a volcanic island in Vanuatu over three days, 
undertake a series of day hikes in Hawaii and bag summits 
in South Africa. 
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AN EXPLORATION OF THE HEART 


Having already explored the Apple Isle extensively, Alexander Robey decided it was 
time to share his favourite places with one of his favourite people - his mother 



The author and his mother, Leta 
Photos: Alexander Robey 


W as this cheating? Had I 

become soft? I balanced my 
5.3-metre artic raider sea 
kayak across my shoulder and 
spontaneously jumped on board the 
brigantine Windeward Bound, a twin 
mast schooner that sailed south from 
Hobart and along the southern coastline 
of Tasmania on route to Port Davey and 
Bathurst Harbour. I was supposed to 
kayak there. The stormy weather had 
other ideas! The maze through the thick 
ropes of the mast rigging was the hardest 
navigation for the trip. 

My memory delighted in anticipation of 
the fluted vertical dolerite columns of 


South East and Southwest Cape, the long 
wind swept sandy beaches, the rocky and 
drift wood littered headlands. The 
southern and western coasdine of 
Tasmania brought fond memories since 
my first hike of many spanning two 
decades. I knew it well from land; I 
yearned for a vantage from sea in my 
kayak. 

The northerly wind sailed us down the 
western passage of Bruny Island, the 
D’Entrecasteaux Channel. Donough, the 
Irish born and highly experienced first 
mate explained the three stages of 
seasickness: “First, you think you are going 
to die. Then you wish you would die. And 
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then, you worry you won’t!” 

What’s the best way to prevent seasickness? 
“Sit under a tree!” 

The afternoon sun painted a yellow, orange 
and gold pallet as we glided past Dennes 
Point on the north west corner of Bruny 
Island. During the last voyage up the 
passage, I paddled my sea-kayak with my 
friend Nigel and my brother Charles. 

I ventured with my mum, Leta, to show 
her a magnificent place in the world that 
captured my energy and focus over so many 
adventures. It was a trip of a lifetime, one 
on her bucket list. 

Captain Sarah, an ex-navy diver, popped 
her head out of the chart room as we 
passed Green Island in the middle of the 
passage. My eyes strained across Cloudy 
Bay to Tasman Head on the most southerly 
point of Bruny island and the iconic Friars. 
A week before, I’d kayaked down the 
western side, carefully avoiding the jet 
boats that called the “annoying” kayakers 
like me, "speed bumps”. 

We passed Baie des Moules, the original 
name of Southport’s “Bay of Mussels”. 

My brain tried naming significant points 
at Burying Ground Point, a reminder of 
convict heritage. Nestled in the southeast 
corner was Greater Recherche Bay. It’s the 
end of the South Coast track at Cockle 
Creek. Most hikers miss the exploration 
as a hot shower and a meal beckons them 
back to town. Between 1830 and 1835, 
at=least 14 whaling stations existed in 
that=region, and in 1833, George Augustus 
Robinson noted: ‘the shore is strewed with 
putrid carcasses and bones of the whale... 
Last season there were upwards of 100 
whales caught at this station.’ 1 


We briefly anchored in the calm waters. I 
had previously hiked and kayaked around 
the bay and explored the peninsula that lead 
out to Sullivan Point backing onto Black 
Swan Lagoon, significant as it is historically 
and diverse in both flora and fauna. Given 
my love of organic gardening, I was pleased 
to have discovered the ruins of the first 
European vegetable garden; a rock outline 
was all that remained. 

The French scientific exploration in 1792 
is often forgotten in Australian history. The 
Esperance and the Recherche arrived 
mistakenly on the eastern side of Bruny 
Island, instead of at Adventure Bay. In need 
of provisions and boat repair, they spent 
26=days interacting with the Lyluequonny 
people who habited the coastal regions in 
the warmer seasons. French journals 
described them as: ‘friendly, generous, 
uninhibited, sociable, unguarded, and 
engaging people, the woman dived for 
abalone and crayfish, while the men hunted 
and gathered on shore and were wonderful 
engaged fathers. They were ‘noble savages’ 
that coexisted in harmonious family units 
unlike French society at home’. 

I pulled on my wet weather gear and 
clipped into the safety line, ready to sail the 
southern coastline at night, taking advantage 
of easterly winds before the westerlies 
kicked up a storm. With the roll of the 
Southern Ocean, phosphorous sparked the 
bow with electric shine. It was a real delight. 
In the distant darkness, a lone light flashed 
from the 1891-built Maatsuyker Island 
Lighthouse. The six islands of the Maatsuyker 
Group sat six kilometres out in the Southern 
Ocean (“mate seeker” is my preferred term 
for the isolation).The Needwunee tribe of 


Cox Bight (south coast) region paddled bark 
canoes out to hunt Mutton Birds, crayfish 
and abalone. What a feat - my kayak 
remained dry! 

The South West Cape in all its magnificent 
dolerite column formations lit up as a 
golden sunrise spotlighted its vertical flutes. 
The rock sentry signalled to head north up 
the west coast, and the seal colony at its 
base was safely clear for us. The last time I 
saw the colony, my legs dangled over the 
edge as I tried to scamper down with a 
small rope. A crisp morning with crystal 
clear skies and a soothing rolling two-metre 
swell encouraged dolphins to playfully surf 
the bow wave as a whale breached 100 
metres off the starboard side. 

The dramatic Southwest Cape Range was 
just as spectacular from sea as it was from 
above when I hiked along its spine 12 
months prior as part of the South West Cape 
Circuit. I mentally retraced my footsteps 
across the open plateaus. The coastline 
dropped dramatically hundreds of metres 
into the ocean. Three sandy beaches 
scattered along 60 kilometres of coastline, 
mainly closer to Port Davey. My footprints 
in the sand had long been washed away. 

“I pitched my tent beside Murgab Creek, 
a platypus swam beside me as I cooked 
dinner,” I explained to my mum, Leta, as 
I pointed towards Noyhener Beach. “That’s 
Stephen Bay, where I found a massive 
whale skull partly buried in the sand near 
an Indigenous midden. I walked to Port 
Davey across Hillard Heads to Spain Bay, 
with spectacular views of Port Davey and 
the west coast.” 

A stone’s throw south of the mouth of Port 
Davey, a cluster of eight spectacular islands 
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and smaller unnamed rocky islets sat the 
Mutton Bird Group. The powerful swell 
sculpted defining features into their western 
faces. The largest, Mutton Bird Island, had 
an odd flat tabletop with dancing tussock 
grass. It sat within the Southwest National 
Park and World Heritage Area, The Port 
Davey Marine Reserve and The Port Davey 
Important Bird Area, almost 200 square 
kilometres. The region hosts litde penguins, 
silver and pacific gulls, oystercatchers, black 
faced cormorants, shearwaters, fairy prions 
and the occasional predatory eagle. The 
shearwaters, or mutton birds, are abundant, 
with over a half a million pairs. 2 They 
migrate to the northern hemisphere for the 
boreal summer. In the late 18th Century, 
Matthew Flinders accounted a flock of a 
hundred million in Bass Strait. The early 
settlers named them “flying sheep”, the 
term coined owing to their culinary value. 

I itched to launch my kayak north of Davey 
Heads, the northern entrance point, as 
waves broke onto The Trumpeter Islets 
Group. Immediately ahead, Port Davey lay 
riven by the Breaksea Island Group, 

Kathleen Island, Mavourneen Rocks - 


the perfect barrier to anchor on its calmer 
side in the still protected waters of Bramble 
Cove. A lapping wave caressed a white 
pebbly beach that was once a significant 
whaling station in the mid-1800s. After 
each female mutton bird had lain one 
egg each on the Breaksea Islands, dose to 
100,000 eggs were collected by local 
inhabitants, providing the staple diet of 
the whaling community of that era. 

Within the cove, the black stained water 
leaching tannin from peat soils created 
darkness and encouraged surface reflections, 
contrasting to the translucent green ocean. 
The stratified ocean held a diverse ecosystem 
with a salty bottom layer which, depending 
on the currents, influenced the mix of fresh 
and salt water, and light and darkness. 

The seabed was home to stony coral, kelp 
forests, seagrass meadows, and the middle 
layer full of starfish, sea pens and bramble 
coral. The top layer was rich in kdp, 
Neptune’s necklace, brown algae and 
sponges. Hula fish, blue throated and purple 
wrasse, maugean skates, bastard trumpeter, 
pot-bellied seahorses and crayfish are the 
few marine fish that live in the inner Port 


Davey area, which is up to ten metres deep. 
The cusk eel is unique only to Port Davey. 
Towards the muddy floor of Bathurst 
Harbour, maugean skates and dogfish 
survived in reduced tidal salt water. 3 
An afternoon exploration of Port Davey 
by sea was essential to avoid the thickly 
vegetated coastline. At Payne Bay, we 
launched a zodiac instead of my kayak and 
crossed the shallow breaking Davey Bar to 
access the mouth of the Davey River: 
Settlement Point. It’s the site of the old 
pining (timber cutters) settlement in the 
1800s, a must see on my list of historic 
landmarks. Amongst regrowth forest, a few 
sawing pits, a reconstructed gravesite, and 
some rusted pieces of machinery iron are 
all that remain. The huts are long gone. 

To my east sat the Erskine Range and the 
Lost World Plateau, temptingly close to the 
Port Davey track. Exploring upstream, the 
spectacular Davey Gorge appeared with its 
perfect reflective symmetry, rock formations 
and remaining straggly juvenile Huon Pines. 
The piners once existed in “badger boxes”: 
A-shaped structures no bigger than a 
modern family size tent - about four metres 
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long, three metres wide and three metres 
high - made out of bark and grass. ‘ 10 days 
a year are spent upstream harvesting pines, 
135 days processing the logs that were 
floated down the river, 55 days hunting and 
fishing, 55 days return travel to Hobart by 
boat and the weather delays experienced 
and 20 days unemployed’. 4 
The following day navigating Bathurst 
Channel, at Branson Point where the 
channel may only be 100 metres wide, 
the depth dropped from five to 40 metres. 
I naively suggested the culprit may be 



ancient glacial scouring before Captain 
Sarah corrected me: “Bathurst Harbour is 
a flooded valley, once a large plain 7000 
years ago, and disappeared with the rising 
sea levels of the ice age melt.” 

Motoring past Horseshoe Bay, I considered 
my two swims across frigid creeks 12 
months ago on my west coast circuit hike 
that skirted Port Davey. It rained and hailed 
and snow fell on the surrounding peaks only 
a few days after Christmas. The weather 
repeated itself on my return at Joe Page Bay, 
preventing any exploration ashore into 
Parker Bay, the base of Mount Mackenzie and 
the historic grave of Critchley Parker. Parker 
believed Port Davey was the perfect next 
setdement site for Jewish refugees trying to 
escape Nazi Germany in 1942. Sadly, Parker 
set off with two weeks’ worth of provisions 
and perished on his solo exploration. A 
journal found with his body indicated he 
lived for 54 days. 

The gateway to Bathurst Harbour is 
Bathurst Narrows, a narrow hourglass 50 
metres wide. The wind and tide ripped 
through. The hikers walking the Port Davey 
Track must row three crossings in a small 
aluminium rowboat to leave a boat each 


side. It’s a five-day walk from Lake Pedder 
and a day’s hike to Melaleuca. I rowed the 
crossing 14 years ago, full of bravado, 
until the strong tidal currents and the 
three crossings put me in my place. My 
friend Myke jumped ship for his planned 
hike back to Lake Pedder via the Port 
Davey track. I thought sailing in and 
hiking out was a stroke of brilliance. It 
motivated my kayak paddle home. 

Anchored and sheltered near the Celery Top 
Islands, in full view of Mount Rugby, I 
finally launched my kayak as the morning 
cloud and mist lifted from the glassy tannin 
stained water, with reflections of forest, 
ridges and the blue sky with whisks of 
cloud. That was not an adventurous paddle 
out to the Davey Heads, but a relaxed and 
meaningful kayak with my mum, who 
paddle beside me in a second kayak. We 
paddled along the snaking inlet from 
Claytons Corner at Frasers Lagoon into 
historic Melaleuca. Claytons refers to the 
old Park’s managed homestead of Clyde and 
Win, Clyde a Cray fisherman from the age 
of 14, the old Derwent Ferry Reemere, his 
trusty boat. They lived out at Bond Bay in 
Port Davey before moving to sheltered 
waters in 1962 until 1976. 

I turned, and with a smile, said: “there are 
not many women in their 70s that can say 
they have kayaked into Melaleuca!” 

Without hesitation, Mum replied, “There are 
not many mums that can say they kayaked 
into Melaleuca with their son!” 

Melaleuca, with its white quartz landing 
strip, hosts the flights full of hikers dropped 
to walk the south coast track. I had visited 
six times and this “township” played an 
important role in my wilderness trips. 

A few huts resembling aid raid shelters, a 
Parks hut, and a bird observatory to monitor 
the rare orange bellied parrot, were the 
prominent buildings. The King residence 
saw the family mine tin in the late 1800s at 
Cox Bight, 12 kilometres directly south on 
the coast, and then in 1935 at Melaleuca. 
Deny King lived with his wife and two 


daughters, worked the mine and maintained 
a relatively self-sufficient lifestyle. Deny died 
in 1991 with an incredible life that spanned 
pioneering, track cutting, military service, 
mining, and artistry. An environmentalist, he 
left a legacy of protecting the endangered 
orange bellied parrots and wildlife, 
contributing to the region becoming a 
national park and world heritage area. His 
story is well worth reading. 5 
A sign describes him well: “TO VISITORS, 
please ensure that all birds are out of the 
house before leaving, Deny.” 

The kayaking experience with my mum 
takes first place on the memory 
mantelpiece; the following day, Mum and 
I hiked up Mount Beattie to survey the 
Bathurst Channel and the 360-degree views 
of the Southwest National Park. I proudly 
pointed to my favourite landmarks. To hike 
and kayak in the south west with her was a 
heartfelt experience. Now, back in Hobart, 
my kayak awaits another trip already 
forming in my mind. M 


Queenslander, Alexander Robey navigates his inner landscape 
inspired and energised by nature. He has hiked and 
climbed throughout NZ and Europe, climbed the 


Matterhorn, guided a team up Denali in Alaska, filmed in 
the Himalayas and kayaked Bass Strait, amongst dozens of 
trips around the Tasmanian wilderness. Alexander is a 




’ A Tasmanian-French Collaboration 
Archaeological Project (2006) Final Report; 
Tasmanian Government Historical Records 


2 Tasmanian Parks and Wildlife, 2014, resource 
guide to Mutton Bird Island Group. 


3 Port Davey Marine Reserve, Fiona Rice. Tasmania 
Parks and Wildlife Publication. 2008 


4 Extract from John Cannon Journal printed in the 
Sunday Tasmanian, 18 75. 


5 King of the Wilderness. The life of Deny King. 
2012. Christobel Mattingley. 
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Beginner’s guide: 
Climbing partnerships 


'Magma Heartz recounts her.experience taking up outdoor rock 
climbing with, a small child at home aijd one on the way 


Cody and Alayna Heartz together at 
the top of ‘Pie Eyrie' on Mount Boyce. 
Photos: Cody and Alayna Heartz 
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W hen my husband, Cody, asked 
me to start rock climbing with 
him I agreed immediately. The 
timing was a bit strange. It was four 
months after the birth of our first child; 
some would say an inopportune time to be 
adopting potentially dangerous hobbies. I 
agreed, however, because I was feeling 
invincible. I had endured childbirth. I was 
getting the hang of motherhood. Our 
daughter was sleeping through the night (a 
miracle according to other mothers). And 
my body was regaining strength. I probably 
would have agreed to swim to New Zealand 
with Cody if he’d asked. In addition to my 
newfound Wonder Woman-esque 
confidence, Cody and I were looking for 
ways to reconnect again as a couple, to 
regain some of the playful adventurousness 
of our pre-baby relationship. 

I should make it clear that I’ve never really 
had much interest in sports, extreme or 
otherwise. I love being outdoors, I love 
backcountry hiking/bushwalking, and 
camping has always been a top holiday 
choice since childhood. I’m also relatively 
fit and active. I’ve been practicing yoga for 
the better part of a decade. But any 
outdoor activity that involves more gear 
and preparation than putting on some 
boots and slinging a day-pack over my 
shoulder usually falls into the “not worth 
it” basket. Cody, however, is of the 
opinion that if it’s not extreme then it’s 
“boring”. So, in many ways we were 
both surprised at my enthusiasm. 

We began by heading to a local indoor 
climbing gym so that I could familiarise 
myself with the equipment and the heights. 
After one afternoon of indoor climbing I 
was feeling like a bit of a superstar. I was 
stronger than I thought and still flexible 
from my yoga practice. I easily achieved my 
goal of climbing a grade 14. A few days 
later we were both keen to get on real rock 
together. We chose an easy sport climbing 
area in Nowra, NSW, only a short half an 
hour drive from our house. Our daughter 
was around 4 months old and as the hike 
to the climbing area was an uncomplicated 
stroll from the car park, we decided to 
bring her with us. At the time she couldn’t 
crawl. Mosdy she napped, and when she 
was awake she was content playing under 
her jungle gym. Plus, we wanted her to 
gain an appreciation for the outdoors from 
an early age. We didn’t anticipate any 
problem. Naive? Certainly. With the jungle 
gym over one shoulder along with stacks of 




other climbing and baby gear under our 
arms, we must have been a peculiar sight as 
we hiked down to Hospital Rocks. We set 
her up at the base of the wall (a suitable 
distance from the “landing area”) on a big 
picnic rug. The baby safely strapped into 
her bouncer and within swatting distance 
of her toys, we turned our attention to the 
25 meters of easy slab climbing. I huffed 
and cussed my way up the wall, while she 
gurgled and cooed at me from the bottom. 

I was enjoying the tingly feelings in the 
base of my spine from being at height and 
enjoying the spectacular views out over the 
Shoalhaven River. In hindsight, I recognise 
this was an unsustainable and possibly 
irresponsible situation as new parents and 
new climbing partners. Indeed, we only 
undertook three of these idyllic family 
outings before an incident precipitated the 
laying of a few ground rules. 

In a back corner of Morton National Park, 
Cody was at the apex of a climb and 



getting ready to set up a top-rope when 
our daughter started choking on some 
food she must have hidden in her cheeks 
during our lunch break earlier. In my 
maternal panic, I did the one thing your 
belay partner should NEVER do — yes, I 
let go of the rope. I yelled something 
unintelligible to Cody, ran to our daughter 
and hoisted her upside down until the 
food and an impressive stream of vomit 
came out all over my shoes. Thankfully, 
Cody had a secure stance while all this 
was going on down below. After the fact, 

I knew what I should have done, but in 
that moment instinct took over and poor 
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Rock climbing is an inherently 
dangerous activity, however those 
risks can be adequately managed 
and minimised through the liberal 
application of quality training and 
equipment. In order to get started 
in the outdoors, here are some 
recommended climbing schools 
to consider: 

NSW 

Australian School of Mountaineering 

Web; info@asmguides.com 
Ph: (02) 4782 2014 
Email: info@asmguides.com 

High n’Wild 

Web: www.highandwild.com.au 

Ph: (02) 4782 6224 

Email: info@highandwild.com.au 

VIC 

Arapiles Climbing Guides 

Web: www.arapiles.com.au 
Ph: (03) 5384 0376 
Email: climb@arapiles.com.au 

Grampians Adventure Co. 

Web: www.grampiansadventure.com.au 
Ph: 0427 747 047 

Email: tori@grampiansadventure.com.au 

TAS 

Rock Climbing Adventures Tasmania 

Web: www.rcat.com.au 

Ph: 0438 087 477 

Email: rcatenquiries@gmail.com 


Rock Climbing Tasmania 

Web: rockclimbingtasmania.com.au 
Ph: 0447 712 638 

WA 

Adventure Training Consultants 

Web: adventuretrainingconsultants.com.au 
Ph: 0410 875 899 

Email; info@adventuretrainingconsultants. 
com.au 

Adventure Out Australia 

Web: www.adventureout.com.au 

Ph: (08) 9472 3919 

Email: aout@adventureout.com.au 

SA 

Outdoor Adventure Skills & Rock 
About 

Web: www.rockaboutcom.au 

Ph: (08) 8340 0844 

Email: admin@outdooradventure.com.au 

Rock Solid Adventure 

Web: www.rock-solid-adventure.com 

Ph; (08) 8270 4244 

Email: info@rock-solid-adventure.com 

OLD 

Pinnacle Sports 

Web: www.pinnaclesports.com.au 

Ph: (07) 3368 3335 

Email: online@pinnaclesports.com.au 

NT 

Basecamp Wallaroo 

Web: www.basecampwallaroo.com 
Ph: (08) 8978 8884 


decisions were made. After that, it was 
abundantly clear that even an easy-going 
baby can pull your attention away from 
your climbing partner, and that is never 
OK. Needless to say, Cody and I were both 
rattled by this incident and from that 
moment onwards our daughter stayed with 
the grandparents whenever we climbed. 
Something that has surprised me about our 
growing climbing relationship is the tone 
of our communication. In the past when 
we have set out as a couple on some kind 
of grand outdoor pursuit in which Cody is 
the expert and I am the novice, it inevitably 
ends up with Cody getting frustrated while 
I break down in a puddle of tears. The way 
we talk to each other does nothing but 
escalate the situation. Take, for example, 
learning how to ski. This was one of the 
first real tests of our relationship, shortly 
after we were married in Colorado eight 
years ago. We were living in a ski town in 
the high Rockies, and I was an East Coast 
Aussie who’d never seen snow before. It 
went a little something like this (with 
added facetiousness and hysteria for the 
benefit of the story): 

Cody: “Bend your knees and try not to 
sit so far back in your legs.” 

Me: “It’s minus 20 degrees up here and 
I can’t even feel my legs... ” 

Cody: “And try leaning downhill into 
your boots a bit to build some speed.” 

Me: “What about the cliff just there? I 
won’t be able to stop!” 

Cody: “This is a beginner’s green run, and 
that’s not a cliff, and you’re skiing at 
approximately Vi a km per hour, and you 
know exactly how to stop when you want 
to...and look, there goes a two year old.” 
Me: “But I’m not ready to die!” 

Cody: “Just try it!” 

Cue the frustration and puddle of tears. 
The most exasperating thing about these 
scenarios is that he’s usually right. If I just 
try it, I can do it. I assure you that I enter 
into these situations with whole-hearted 
enthusiasm, intent on learning something 
new and challenging, to find my 
limitations and break through them. 
Sometimes there are tears. Often there are 
disagreements. Nevertheless, I usually 
come out on the other side with a sense 
of accomplishment and a renewed feeling 
of trust in my partner. 

On a recent climbing trip to the Blue 
Mountains, our wonderful guide Cillian 
from the Australian School of 
Mountaineering was familiar with this 
dynamic — both as part of a climbing 
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partnership with his wife, and having 
observed other couples out in the field. 

He has seen the tears, the frustration, the 
exasperated tones, the unintentionally 
patronising encouragement, and the 
eventual triumphs. I believe it has a lot to 
do with the combined forces of trust and 
fear; communication gone awry in the face 
of fear; and being in a secure relationship 
that allows both parties to vent these 
explosive emotions no matter how ugly it 
may get. When Cody and I first started 
climbing together, however, it was different. 
Unlike so many previous outings, it didn’t 
feel like something I needed to fear first 
and enjoy later. I felt like I had a bit of a 
knack for it, to be honest. I also 
acknowledge that Cody put the brakes on 
his usual bull-at-a-gate, full-steam-ahead 
approach for my benefit. This time around, 
we managed to avoid the frustration and 
puddle of tears. Until, that is, we found 
ourselves in the Blue Mountains on our 
first multi-pitch climb together. 

First, I should explain that Cody is the type 
of outdoorsman who takes his outdoor 
pursuits seriously: he researches, trains, 
practices, talks to other professionals and 
achieves amazingly difficult things in short 
periods of time. So when he asked me to 
come with him to the Blue Mountains to 


do a course on how to set Trad protection, 
build anchors, and complete multi-pitch 
climbs, I did hesitate. First of all. I’m a bit 
of a sook when it comes to cold weather 
and we were going to be the Blue 
Mountains in the dead of winter (in fact, 
we climbed during what the media had 
dubbed “The Antarctic Vortex”). And 
secondly, I was enjoying our casual jaunts 
to Nowra trying the variety of shorter 
routes on offer with the basic skills I felt 
like I was still mastering. This was an 
indication of Cody needing to take it to the 
next level already, and I wasn’t sure I was 
game yet. But you remember my feelings 
of invincibility I mentioned earlier? Well, 
thanks to those, I found myself hanging 
from Mount Boyce on a (admittedly, 
relatively easy) multi-pitch climb called 
“The Eyrie”. Halfway through the climb, 
those pleasant tingly feelings in the base of 
my spine on our usual 2S metre climbs had 
been replaced by bone-shaking, mind¬ 
spinning, breath-catching rattles of fear 
from the top of my head to the tips of my 
toes. With the calm and supportive friend 
Cillian ahead of me and my husband 
behind me, I reached the mid-way point, 
a small cave in the cliff face, with a 
shuddering of tears that I managed to keep 
a lid on only for Cilhan’s sake. Squeezing 


my eyes shut and waiting for Cody to join 
us up there, I just kept thinking: “Holy sh*t 
what are we doing? We don’t belong up 
here! This is unnatural!” 

According to Cillian, this is a totally normal 
and conquerable feeling that eases with 
experience. Is it morally acceptable though, 
as a parent, to put myself at risk in the 
pursuit of thrills? As a climbing mum, I 
recognise that I might have found the limits 
of what I’m prepared to do. Multi-pitch 
climbing might be on the back burner for a 
while. In fact, climbing in general will be 
on hold for me for a while because as I 
write this I’m seven weeks pregnant with 
our second child. Unbeknownst to me I 
was pregnant during the Blue Mountains 
trip. In hindsight I cringe at the risks I was 
taking. So I’m on a bit of a hiatus from 
climbing while I focus on managing the 
fear and excitement of bringing a new life 
into the world. The conquering of other 
fears will just have to wait a while longer. 
As Cody says, the rock will always be there, 
but our kids are only little once. W 


Alayna and Cmfy Heortz are educators and outdoors 
enthusiasts. They've taught in the classroom and lead 
wilderness immersion programs in Australian, Africa, and 
the USA. They get the most satisfaction out of exploring 
when they do it as a family with their daughter, Luella. 
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Windows to the past 

Michele Kohout demonstrates the importance of 
historical photos for ecology and more 




Mt Feathertop in 1903 (Museum Victoria) 
and 2013 (Dr John Morgan) 


L andscapes can change quickly.Think of 
how bushfire immediately transforms 
the landscape compared to other 
changes that are slow and almost 
imperceptible. Walking through the bush, it’s 
not always easy to pinpoint how the nature 
around me is changing. But, there is a simple 
and effective insight; by comparing 
photographs of the same area, especially if 
the photos are decades apart, we can see how 
landscapes change, and why. 

There is no denying that Australian 
landscapes are dynamic. Trees become older 
and larger, small ones may die causing a 
forest to become more open, rivers may alter 
their course causing either a lack of water or 
too much water for the surrounding flora 
and fauna, particular plants are dominant or 
maybe not present at all. These changes can 
all be documented by photos. 

CAPTURING CHANGE OVERTIME 

By interpreting the past, we can understand 
the future. Perceptions of landscape change 
are important in conservation, because they 
influence goals. For example, if we want to 
restore an ecosystem, how do we know what 
the original state was? We tend to 
undervalue, or not even notice, change that 
occurs slowly over long periods, and this can 


n 1946 (State Library of Victoria) 

and 2012 (Dr John Morgan) 


be problematic if there is a lack of 
documentation. 

Repeat photos can be a powerful tool to 
interpret landscape change when used in 
conjunction with other sources. Old diaries 
of explorers and field naturalists often 
highlight the presence of certain plants 
(for example trees with useful timber) or 
particular characteristics of the landscape 
(naturally open grasslands that would be 
suitable for stock), which may or may not 


be present now. Early maps can provide 
similar detail. Some old maps from western 
Victoria are annotated with the words ‘Native 
Honeysuckle’, referring to Bonksia marginata. 
This species is almost extinct in this 
landscape and were it not for records like 
diaries, maps and photos, we would not 
know it even existed in those areas. 

Sometimes it’s also useful to consider 
sketches and paintings in order to make 
assessments about change. However in these 
cases it’s important to be cognizant that the 
artist may have interpreted the scene 
differently to what it was naturally. Similarly, 
interpretation may also be a problem in 
photos, since the difference in lenses or 
camera format may make comparison 
difficult. Some judicious cropping of the 
photo can be done later to make the 
comparison easier. 

Recognising that change has occurred is 
only part of the story - interpreting and 
explaining the change is the next challenge. 
Understanding the past is the backbone of 
‘historical ecology’, a field that integrates 
photos, climatic records, land management 
history, geomorphological data and 
ecological information to quantify these 
changes. Usually there is no single factor 
that has caused the change, and it can be 
a matter of disentangling which is the 
most important. 
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CHANGE AND NON-CHANGE 

Both change, and the lack of change, is 
significant and important. Consider a pair 
of photographs of Mount Feathertop, 
Victoria. In 100 years there has been little 
change. The snow gums on the west side of 
the mountain are little altered in extent and 
location. Although the original is in 
monochrome, it appears that the cover of 
shrubs (probably Grevillea australis) on the 
east side has also not changed very much. 
This may tell us that alpine vegetation is 
more resilient than we expect. Perhaps 
examining records of climate, fire and 
snow cover of the area would give us more 
insight into this location. 

Another example from the Victorian alps is 
from the track between Mount Hotham and 
Mount Loch. It is apparent that there are less 
open and grassy patches, both in the 
foreground and on the ridge in the middle 
distance. There are snow gums where there 
were previously none. Again, climate, fire 
and snow may be possible explanations or 
even grazing. 

But it is not just the vegetation that can 
change. Looking at a repeat photo set from 
Wilsons Promontory, it would be easy to 
assume that a change in sea level or shifting 
of sand may explain why the older photo has 
many more boulders than the recent. In this 
case, granite boulders were removed from 
this location by boat, crushed and used for 
roads in Gippsland. This shows that knowing 
the human use of an area can be useful. 

RETAKING PHOTOGRAPHS 

Not any old photo is good for comparisons. 

I found that ensuring there was a good 
background with distinctive features, such as 
rocks or ridgelines, was good. A good depth 
of field, and large landscape view, is also 
valuable as it gives us plenty of scope for 
comparison. These points can also be used to 
take a good photo that might be repeatable 
in the future, something we don’t often 


think about as we snap away. 

Beyond our own cupboards, libraries and 
historical societies can be good sources of 
material. Online sources such as TROVE can 
be a goldmine too. The Rose series of 
postcards can be particularly useful. 

Re-locating photo points is not as easy as 
it seems. I recently obtained some old (1912, 
1960s) photos of Wilsons Promontory and 
set about trying to re-take these. I found that 
it was often far more difficult than I had 
envisaged, even though I know the area well. 
Vegetation can grow and obscure a view, 
impede access or make it difficult to even 
recognise where the original photo was 
taken. Importandy, the light needs to be the 
same since shadows obscure details; I 
particularly noticed that the original photos 
were taken in the late afternoon and 
comparing them to photos taken in the early 
or middle of the day was not satisfactory. The 


season should also be similar, since 
vegetation can naturally vary not only in 
volume (e.g. in the wet/spring season), but 
colour (e.g. desiccated grasses in late summer 
versus verdant grasses in spring). 

I also found that examining the change 
in the middle ground, compared to the 
background and foreground, was the easiest. 
Being able to recognise certain components 
of the vegetation (usually plants that can be 
distinguished from others by the shape, 
colour or texture) is also useful, and a 
bushwalker’s eye for reading the landscape 
can help. Some plants become more 
dominant over time, while others become 
less abundant and may even disappear. 

Sometimes the detail of the foreground 
can provide useful information, regardless 
of whether the photo can be accurately re¬ 
located. A 1912 photo from Wilson’s 
Promontory showing a member of the 
Victorian Field Naturalists Club (in field 
garb of the era) surrounded by a field of 
the native wildflower Veronica derwentiana is 
interesting because there are currendy few 
records of this plant in this area. The area is 
now dominated by coastal tea tree, with a 
dark understorey devoid of other plants. 

Maybe we need to think about the 
moment (and landscape) we capture in time 
for future generations to contemplate and 
scrutinise. I wonder what the naturalists and 
explorers who took the early photographs 
would think about the photographs taken 
today of the same scene. W 


Michele Kohout's new column, Wilderness [Re] 
generation, is named after her article appearing in 
Wild 98, and will provide readers with added details 
regarding Australia's places and plantlife. 


Oberon Flat, Wilsons Promontory in 1905 


(DELWP) and a drawing of Derwent speedwell 
(Veronica derwentiana) by Michele Kohout 
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Six principles of training for 
wilderness adventures 

Joe Bonington presents keys to consider when training for adventure 



O utdoor and adventure sports by 
nature are both endurance based 
and require more, shall we say, 
resilience or robustness than non¬ 
adventure equivalents. 

Yes, you need to be fit at your given 
activity, but in wilderness adventure you 
also need to have a robustness and 
resilience that can cope with inclement 
weather, unforeseen difficulties or even an 
epic rescue situation. Last time I checked, 
nobody had to bivvy for the night after 
rolling an ankle during a snowstorm 
while doing the City to Surf. 

We may see ourselves as specialists in 
our given fields, but we also have to have 
a really solid foundation that is very broad 
(and not just in the physical sense). If you 
achieve this, the feeling that results from 
being out there in the wilderness, 
confident in your ability to tackle 
whatever it is you planned is unparalleled. 

From my own experience, I’ve come to 
believe that there are six overriding 
principles that govern a well-balanced 
training program for the outdoors and these 
principles are inexorably linked. Just missing 
out or overlooking one part can completely 


weaken the effect of the whole chain. 

The following are the six principles we 
follow at the Basecamp when training 
anybody for any adventure or wilderness 
sport. If you nail all six of these, the 
journey becomes a joy. 

MINDSET 

You must have your head in the right 
place. If your head isn’t in the right place 
in training for or going on an adventure, 
you really are not going to enjoy the 
process. Practice mindfulness (the art of 
focusing on one thing at a time) during 
training or participating in your sport to 
become fully present. Your performance 
(and enjoyment) will go through the roof 
whether you are a climber, trekker, 
kayaker or just about anyone. A great place 
to start is the app Headspace. If you have 
bitten off a big and challenging goal, you 
might want to listen to some podcasts on 
Positive and Performance psychology, or 
read about the mindset of people you 
admire or are top performers in your 
favourite area of adventure. Love him 
or hate him, Bear Grylls has written an 
excellent book about mindset for any 
would-be adventurer titled: A Survival 
Guide for Life. 

HYDRATION, HYDRATION, 
HYDRATION 

It only takes a two per cemt drop in fluid 
levels to cause a 10-20 per cent drop in 
performance — but at the same time don’t 
over hydrate. Hyponatremia can be 
dangerous. Know your sweat rate. Weigh 
yourself before one hour of intense 
exercise and weigh yourself after 
(preferably in your birthday suit) deduct 
your post exercise weight from your pre. 
Once you have your sweat rate, you know 
how much you need to hydrate when 
training. A lot of things affect fluid loss so 
make sure you make the calculations a few 
times to get a more accurate result. 

• Pre-exercise weight = 55 kg, Post¬ 
exercise weight = 53.5 kg. Volume of 
fluid consumed during exercise (1 L) = 

1 kg. Estimated urine losses = 500ml. 
Exercise duration = 2 hrs. 

• Calculations: Fluid deficit (L) = 55 kg - 


53.5 kg = 1.5 kg, Total sweat loss (L) = 

1.5 kg + 1 kg - 500ml = 2 kg, Sweat 

rate (L/h) = 2 kg/2 h = 1 L/h. 

BREATHING 

Focus on your breathing during training; 
it grounds and centres you, bringing you 
back to the now (see the first point). 
During sub-maximal bouts of exercise 
such as trail running, focus on nasal 
breathing. Nasal breathing, while under 
pressure, strengthens the respiratory 
muscles that draw down the diaphragm 
and expand the lungs, helping to make 
your breathing more efficient and 
respiratory system generally stronger. 

NUTRITION 

Get it right! How you eat correlates 
direcdy to how well you perform, how 
well you recover and how much you 
avoid illness (which takes us away from 
both adventures and training). Eat whole 
foods - as many unprocessed foods as 
possible. Eat carbohydrates in relation to 
how much energy you are expending and 
no more (we will be going deep down 
the nutritional rabbit hole in a future 
installment, as it’s too big to handle here). 

As a rule of thumb, eat good quality 
grass-fed meats, eat plenty of leafy green 
vegetables, eat high quality fats such as 
avocado, extra virgin olive oil, nuts and 
seeds and some fruit. Eat your biggest 
carbohydrate-based meals before and just 
after you train; limit your carbohydrate 
intake at other times. Avoid quick-hit, 
sugar-based snacks during long training 
sessions — despite giving you a boost, 
these will have a detrimental effect on 
your overall performance. 

TRAINING 

Use the 80/20 rule: spend 80 per cent of 
your time doing what you do and 20 per 
cent on your strength and conditioning 
program. For example, if you are training 
for your first hard multi-day walk, you 
need to be spending most of the time 
with a pack on your back getting 
kilometres under your belt. The other 
20 per cent of the time needs to be given 
over to a well-structured strength and 
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conditioning program that addresses your 
sport — in this case hiking. So for this 
example the program should include: 
mobility work for lower limbs, hips, 
lumbar and thoracic spine; strengthening 
of the core — the centre of support for all 
movement — the quads, hamstrings and 
glutes, with a focus in single leg patterns 
(as walking is a single leg exercise); and 
the shoulders must be conditioned for 
supporting a loaded pack. 

(Again we will be going deeper into 
training for specific wilderness adventures 
and sports further down the track). 

RECOVERY 

Recovery is the most overlooked training 
tool. We live busy lives and so people 
have a tendency to either under train or 
over train. For us to get results and 
perform at our best we need to manage 
and plan recovery time to allow the body 
to adapt and improve — ‘more’ is not 
necessarily ‘better’ as far as exercise is 
concerned. The amount of rest depends 
on a lot of things: age, gender, goals, the 
intensity of exercise, and the intensity of 
the rest of your life. I am currently 
training three people for summit attempts 
of Everest; for two of them, the first thing 
we have done is cut the amount of 
training and the intensity of their training 
in order to build a solid base and work 
on flexibility and mobility first, so we 
can have them really strong and fit for 
when the real work begins. Think of your 
whole program as being like a house - 
mobility and recovery protocols are how 
we build solid, strong foundations. Build 
upon weak foundations at your own risk. 

I’d love to receive feedback on these 
protocols and any others. I’d also love to 
hear about what you do for training, 
nutrition, recovery and mindset. Please 
check with your doctor or qualified 
dietician before applying any exercise 
or nutritional protocols. W 



What goes up... 


Stuart Matheson demonstrates further value for 
the Prusik as a safety measure while abseiling 


A bseiling is much loved by charity 
fundraising events and personal 
development/educational programs, 
but viewed by climbers and mountaineers as 
a means to an end: a way of gaining access 
to a route (on sea cliffs), or of retreating 
from a route (on large crags and mountains). 
As many as 25 per cent of all climbing 
accidents occur during abseiling, it can, 
however, be made safer. One of the ways 
we can achieve this is by using our trusty 
Prusiks to ‘back up’ our abseil. 

FIRSTLY THOUGH, WHAT IS ABSEILING? 

Abseiling, which literally means ‘to rope 
down’ is a technique for creating friction on 
a rope, thereby allowing a controlled descent 
down a steep incline. 

The development of the technique is 
generally attributed to Jean Charlet-Straton 
(1840-1925). Amountain guide from 
Chamonix, Charlot-Straton developed the 
technique as a way of retreating from a route 
during a failed attempt to ascend Petit Dru in 
1876. As this was a time long before the 
advent of the climbing harness, the 
technique developed was considerably 
different to the technique that is familiar 
today; Charlet-Straton used his body to create 
the friction required to control his descent, 
wrapping the rope between his legs, over his 
shoulder and around his waist. The 
mountaineers of that generation were made 
of sterner stuff; anyone who has 
experimented with this “classic abseil” 
technique will attest that it is very painful, 
potentially scarring and likely to cause 
serious injury if attempted on steep ground. 

Thankfully, modern-day climbers possess 
sit harnesses and belay/descending devices 
that make abseiling an altogether more 
comfortable and achievable affair. 

BACKING UP YOUR ABSEIL 

The devices we generally use to abseil with 
(belay devices, figure of eight descenders 
etc.) work by bending the rope to create 
friction. This allows us to hold our weight 
and control our descent as long as we keep 
hold of the control rope. If, however, we let 
go of the control rope, we will almost 
immediately start to descend rapidly, which 
we will be unlikely to recover from. Having 
our abseil backed up involves having a Prusik 
attached in such a way that if we accidentally 
let go of the control rope, it would tighten 
and halt our descent 


THE SET UP 

There are many different ways to achieve a 
‘backed up’ system. The important aspect is 
to understand the pros and cons as well as 
the context of use. The system described here 
is my current preference and the one that I 
use most (always seek professional 
instruction and practice in areas of low 
consequence): 

• The belay/descending device is extended 
away from the harness on a short sling that 
is attached to the abseil loop, the abseil 
rope is correcdy connected to the device 

• A French Prusik is tied on the control rope 
below the device and attached to the abseil 
loop with a karabiner 

Once set up, simply keep one hand on the 
control rope in order to control descent 
while the other hand ‘minds’ the Prusik by 
continually moving it down the rope. 

PROS 

• By extending the device we create more 
room to allow both hands to sit 
comfortably on the control rope 

• The extension allows us to attach the Prusik 
to the abseil loop. This reduces the chance 
of accidental release through device/Prusik 
contact 

• By placing the Prusik below the device on 
the control rope we ensure most of our 
weight is held by the device and the Prusik 
is exposed to a minimal load 

• The Prusik being below the device allows it 
to release more easily when we wish to 
restart our descent 

CONS 

• The system must be managed to ensure the 
rope does not run over the extension sling 

• Management is required when going over 
edges to ensure the extended device does 
not get trapped on the lip 

Backing up abseils is much like the Prusiks 
we use to do it. It’s simple, quick, cheap and 
may just save you one day. 


- - - Operated by Stuart fi 

Adventure Adventure Training 


lUini.mmUHIH P^estradning. coaching, 
western Australia & BeyonJ guiding and technical advice 

services for all aspects of outdoor 
education and adventure activities throughout Australia. 
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Exotic extras 


Andrew Davison offers a selection of titbits to spice up any meal on the go 


W e ask a lot from the meals we 
select for bushwalking. A ™ 
carefully chosen menu has 
many requirements to fulfill, it needs to 
be compact and lightweight (preferably 
not exceeding 900 grams of food per 


o last the duration of your walk. On 
nost occasions fmeals should be simple 
tnd easy, using minimal utensils and only 
me stove. But for me there is an added 
dement: they need to also be delicious - 
i moment to savour, where your hunger 


person per day), it should also adequately has been satisfied but you wish t( 
satisfy your hunger and have a shelf life indulge in more. However, one n 


How does that requirement fit with the 
need for the meal to be simple and easy 
to prepare with minimal utensils? I find 
that adding a special something to an 
already good meal can take it to that next 
level, it is not about drastically changing 
your menu but adding your personal 
touch bring out its best. 



Wtfpm 
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ZHOUG 

This condiment packs a punch and only 
very little is needed to spice up a meal. Like 
pesto, it is a blend of herbs and oil but 
spiced up with chilli and other spices, one 
could say that it is the pesto of the Middle 
East, and its use is equally as versatile. 

A spoon dolloped on a simple pilaf is 
delicious or added to a scrambled egg, 
served with unleavened bread makes a 
complete meal. Try adding it to soups for 
an extra kick or simply spread it on your 
side of steamed rice. 


DUKKHA 

A dry blend of herbs or spices with 
crushed nuts or seeds and salt (can 
also be found in supermarkets, middle 
eastern groceries and good delis). 
Traditionally eaten by dipping bread 
in olive oil then into the dukkha mix, 
it can be used in much the same way 
as zaatar: sprinkled over rice, or over 
cheese on unleavened bread. Try 
drizzling fresh cooked, wholegrain 
pasta with a olive oil, add a generous 
amount of dukkha mix and the zest of 
half a lemon or a small amount of 
fresh-chopped parsley. 


INGREDIENTS 

1 teaspoon of cardamom seeds 
1 teaspoon of peppercorns 

1 teaspoon of caraway seeds 

2 small red chillies (or to taste) seeds 
removed 

1 bunch of fresh coriander 
4 cloves of garlic 
Vi teaspoon of salt 

3 dessert spoons of olive oil 


SALTED CARAMELISED NUTS 

With a simple garnishing of salted 
caramelised nuts the flavours of a simple 
meal can be enhanced in both flavour and 
texture. They are best suited to add to 
creamy dishes like a mildly spiced coconut 
milk-based dish. It can be premade is easy 
enough to make in the field. 

INGREDIENTS 

1/3 of a cup of nuts of your choice 
1 large dessert spoon of butter 
1 large teaspoon of honey, brown sugar 
1 good pinch of salt 


AT HOME 

Place all ingredients into a food processor 
and blend until the zhoug has combined 
and become a thick paste. Place the 
required amount needed for you walk into 
a small water tight container and pour a 
small amount of extra olive oil over the 
top. Keep refrigerated until your walk. It 
will last over a week packed in the centre 
of your pack. 


METHOD 

Heat the butter over a medium heat until 
melted, dissolve the honey or sugar in the 
butter, add the nuts and salt stir to coat the 
nuts and cook until the sugar has 
caramelised, remove from heat. 


Andrew Davison takes pleasure in the simplicity of being 
in the bush. A world traveller and culinary connoisseur, he 
has become a regular Wild contributor. 














Gear up before the weather turns. 
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Following a long day out in the 
wilderness, even the most grizzled 
adventurer enjoys their little creature 
comforts. Whether it’s food, warmth 
or some light entertainment, those 
hard-earned minutes before bed are 
critical for morale. 

In years gone by, this concept of 
light entertainment would be mostly 
restricted to reading, perhaps a song 
or two, as well as the requisite ghost 


story. However, in an age of compact 
digital devices, solar panels and 
powerful rechargeable batteries, 
there is more scope than ever for 
outdoor recreationists to get their 
dose of digital media. 

In the case of this issue’s Tried and 
Tested, that means rugged speakers 
that can play music over any digital, 
Bluetooth-capable device. For a 
certain type of wilderness explorer, 
this is the pinnacle of sacrilege. But 
for a growing segment of outdoor 


recreationists, the ability to play a 
tune or two in the hut in the evening 
(or even while canoeing down a wild 
river) can take an experience from 
‘fun’ to ‘unforgettable’. 

We secured a range of speakers 
for review, including the leading 
brands in this space. We would like 
to remind readers there are more 
models and brands available than ive 
have space for and that this product 
category is frequently updated. 

While we tested these devices as 


When done in a considerate fashion, sharing 
music with friends around the camp stove or 
while out paddling is becoming much easier with 
the current range of rugged Bluetooth speakers 




























well as could be expected for the 
time period available, it was not 
our object to stress test them to 
the point of failure, but instead to 
trial them for their intended usage. 
Further notes regarding the rugged 
aspects of these devices and other 
variables are given below. 

Finally, Wild would ask any 
potential users of these speakers 
to keep in mind wildlife and other 
outdoor users when considering 
playing music in parks and 
reserves. Always choose an 
appropriate volume for your 
surroundings. 


should be used, 


stated as floating/submersible were also 
tested during a paddling day trip (NB: this 
is how we discovered immersion in water 
prevents Bluetooth connectivity - there 
is no way of getting these speakers to 
operate under water). Sound quality is 
rated based on volume and subjective 
measures such as the depth of sound, 
feedback detected and ‘tinniness’ Wild 
recommends discerning consumers 
request to hear the quality of a speaker 
in store prior to purchasing. 


included 


On batteries - The initial charge of a 
lithium ion battery such as those used in 
these speakers is generally the longest 
charge, and that is the time we have listed 
in our table. You may find that after this 
initial charge the device reaches capacity 
much faster. However, battery performance 
can be impacted by temperature, use and 
age, therefore both play times and time to 
charge should only be considered as rough 
estimates. 

Certain models have integrated or 
compatible PV panels and these are noted, 
however any device can be paired with a 
third party solar option if the user wishes. 


On included accessories - The majority of 
these devices come with basic components 
in the box, such as a micro-USB to USB 
charging cable, audio connection cable, 
warranty and instructions. There are, 
however, some noteworthy exceptions to 
this and we’ve endeavoured to make note 
of these wherever space allowed. The only 
speakers that included a wall adapter for 
the charging cable were the Altec Lansing 
models, however these were US-region 
models and therefore useless (unless 
you’re planning to take your device on 
a trip to the States or other compatible 
region sometime soon). The ubiquity of 


NOTES 


On ruggedness - The majority of devices 
in this category are given IP Codes that 
are designed to give some indication of 
the conditions they might be subjected 
to. For example, IPX7 indicates the device 


On test conditions - We tested our 
speakers in partnership with an iPhone 
6, which was protected by an AquaJam 
Waterproof Armband ($29). This allowed us 
to play music through each speaker while 
splashing through creeks. All speakers 
include the ability to play via 3.5 millimetre 
audio cable, however this compromises 
their waterproof seal. Therefore our testing 
revolved around Bluetooth connectivity 
only. Speakers rated I PG7 or explicitly 
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other hand, 
to mount it i 


GOAL ZERO 

Specialising in solar panels, Goal Zero is primarily an 
outdoors brand and that should speak towards its 
products’ ability to take a beating. While the Rock Out 
2 Solar isn’t the only speaker in its range, it is the only 
current model with an integrated PV panel. 


BRAVEN 

Braven has been about since 2011 and specialises in 
Bluetooth audio devices. Since 2013, the company ha: 
been offering a range of rugged, waterproof devices 
designed with outdoor users in mind. 


Rock Out 2 Solar 

The in-built PV panel is a no brainer for this device, which differs 
in form compared with every other speaker tested. On one side 
you’ll see the speakers, on the other lies the PV. These two 
faces zip apart, revealing an integrated charging cord and audio 
cable. There’s even room to store your music-playing device 
within it. We were impressed with the way the Rock Out 2 Solar ( 
immediately started charging in direct sunlight, as well as with 
its fast charge time from the wall. Downsides? No mounting 
ability and speaker quality doesn’t quite compare to other 
products from audio-centric brands. 


BRV-PRO 

The BRV-PRO stands up alongside Altec Lansing’s high- 
end offering in ruggedness and sound quality. This speaker 
is encased in a metal housing that can be taken apart and 
modified with not-included accessories. This is both a positive 
and negative feature, as you can buy a mount, solar panel 
(pictured, $69.95) and even a GoPro mount to accompany the 
device, but there is no mount available out of the box. As for the 
audio, the Braven offers a more full bass sound than the Altec 
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ALTEC LANSING 

Audio electronics specialist that has been in operation since 
1941. Best known for their range of computer speakers, 

Altec Lansing also has a range of audio products designed to 
partner with mobile devices. 


Jacket H20* 

Similar in form to the Mini Life Jacket 2, the Jacket H20 doesn’t 
have the same rugged-looking rubber skin at the higher models 
and it also offers a step down in battery capacity. The device 
offers the same protection rating as the higher end models, it 
floats in water like the others with the same clear, bright sound 
quality. All in all, the battery life and lack of mounting ability may 
be the only factors that separate it from the Life Jacket 2. 


Life Jacket 2 

This is a speaker designed for someone looking for big sound, a 
robust build and solid waterproof features. As such, it's probably most 
suitable for paddlers who aren’t so concerned with weight. Sound 
produced is bright and natural, achieving a surprisingly loud volume 
for the size of the unit. Rubber casing around the device improves 


Mini H20* 

To give some indication of its size, it’s roughly the size of a 
credit card and as thick as your average wallet. That makes 
it more pocket-able than most peoples’ mobile phone. The 
downside of the tiny size is that the battery doesn’t last as long, 
and there’s no way of achieving the kind of volume of larger 
speakers. Nevertheless, the Altec Lansing sound rings true and 
this device avoids the very tinny sound usually associated with 
miniature speakers. 

These models have not been pictured. 


shockproofing. 


Mini Life Jacket 2 

The smaller sibling of the Life Jacket 2, appealing to a wider portion of 
the outdoor market. Smaller speaker set and smaller battery means 
the volume and play time of this speaker is reduced by comparison. 
The same can’t be said to the quality of the sound itself, which remains 
high. This and the next model up include a mount set in the box. 


AQUAJAM 

Aquajam is a dedicated line of waterproof speakers and 
related accessories. We weren’t able to get our hands on 
their higher-end products, instead settling for the use of 
the Waterproof Armband sleeve (pictured above) as well 
as the nifty Aquajam Mini. 


Lansing. It also blows all competitors out of the water when it 
comes to battery life (up to 30 hours) and this battery can be 
used to charge other devices. 


BRV-X* 

Nominally, this unit is designed to be more outdoorsy than 
the BRV-PRO, but with less than half the play time and being 
heavier to boot, it’s hard to see how it can compete. Braven 
markets this device with an indoor and outdoor speaker mode, 
which essentially tweaks the levels of sound output This may 
well get the tick of approval from die hard audiophiles as a 
result. It’s a nice touch but we’re unsure most (less musical) 
people would notice if it were missing. Also, this model includes 
a rubberised outer layer on its casing, which may allow it to 
withstand harder knocks than its metal-encased sibling. 

Th/s model have not been pictured. 


Aquajam Mini 

This device sits comfortably in the palm of the hand and is light 
enough so as to be practically negligible. However, it doesn’t 
have the same protection rating as those devices at the high 
end and its battery life leaves it somewhat wanting when 
compared with next nearest thing. Similarly, the Aquajam Mini 
doesn’t float naturally in the water, and instead relies upon the 
addition of a tiny inflatable ring (picture a toy barrel sitting in 
a toy inner tube). The sound quality of this device just doesn’t 
stand up to others we’ve tested, and its tinny sound is purely a 
result of having a single, small speaker on board. 
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Hume and Hovell Track 


Seeking an inspiring long distance walking route, Ruth Rice found the Hume and Hovell Track 
ticks all the boxes 


After six weeks on the Camino de 
Santiago in Spain last year, I became 
hooked on the “zen” experience that 
long-distance walking offers. I had 
done long distance walking before, 
but never more than two weeks at 
a time, and I found I loved the daily 
rhythm of the longer experience and 
the mental relaxation of living only in 
the present moment. 

I had thought of completing the 


Bibbulmun Track, having done the 
Walpole to Albany section a few 
years ago with long-time walking 
partner, Fran. But bushfires earlier in 
the year had affected large sections 
of the track, so I shifted my attention 
to the Hume and Hovell Track. I had 
been vaguely aware of this track for 
a number of years, had heard it was 
beautiful and accessible, but that it 
was poorly signed and overgrown. 


Nonetheless, I felt it was manageable 
for us, and we started to plan. 

Fran agreed to sign on (reneging 
on her oft-repeated vow never to 
backpack again) when I offered to 
carry the tent and the cooker. And 
Dorothea, also a veteran with us 
of many a similar campaign, very 
handily returned from seven years 
in the USA, just in time to help 
carry said tent. 



Goobarragandra River in the early morning 
Photos: Ruth Rice 


TRACK ROUTE AND BACKGROUND 

The Hume and Hovell track roughly follows 
the route the two explorers took in their 
1824-1825 expedition in search of an inland 
route to Bass Strait. It starts at the cottage in 
which Hume later settled (Cooma Cottage on 
the outskirts ofYass) and finishes at Albury at 
the “HovellTree”, on which Hovell inscribed 


his name. Hume also vandalised a tree, but 
it is no longer there - a fire destroyed it 
in the 1840s. Hume and Hovell each took 
three convict servants with them and the 
names of these six men are remembered in 
Campsites andTrackheads along the way. 
Also remembered in the campsite names 
is “Captain”, the bullock that got them all 


the way to Corio Bay (in Port Phillip Bay), 
only to be slaughtered and eaten at the 
expedition's end! 

PREPARATION AND START 

We drove from Adelaide to our chosen start 
at Wee Jasper, leaving several food drops 
at pre-arranged locations along the way. 
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Restocking would have been possible in a 
couple of towns, but our aim was to reduce 
pack weight by dehydrating food as much as 
possible, including tuna and beetroot dip for 
lunches (both rehydrated very well).The days 
of throwing heavy tins of tuna in our packs 
are long gone. Thankfully we’d also packed 
fuel canisters in our drops, as these proved to 
be unobtainable in any of the towns. 

Our planning included arranging off-track 
accommodation every four to seven days 
along the way, and pick-ups and drop-offs 
to and from the track. (I have included a list 
of people who helped us at the end of the 
article, hoping this will be useful to others 
who plan to do the same walk.) 

For planning and guidance we used the 
“Hume and Hovell Walking Track Maps” 
produced by NSW Crown Lands. We chose 
to begin our hike at Wee Jasper rather than at 
the official start at Cooma Cottage because the 
boat service across Lake Burrinjuck was not 
operating (I understand that it will resume 
at the end of 2 015). We did hear later from 
other walkers that the first two days were 
rather uninspiring in the main, so we aren’t 
planning on going back to tick them off! 


RESOURCES AND 
ACCOMMODATION 

Follow the links to find information, and 
to order a map pack (also available inYass 
Visitor centre).The map pack contains 
transport suggestions as well. 

John and Lyn Daly’s book, "Take a Walk in 
Southern New South Wales & the ACT”, 
was extremely helpful, with detailed track 
description, maps and logistics. We took 
photocopies with us. 

Wee Jasper Station’s Garden Cottage (02 
6227 9603), or other accommodation 
options there, would also be wonderful 
as a base for day walks. Accommodation 
managers Hrissy and Hannibal are delightful 
and very helpful. 

We stayed inTumut Log Cabins (02 6947 
4042) (we left a food drop with them which 
was waiting for us in our cabin on arrival - 
thanks!), and usedTumutTaxis for pick up 
and drop off (pre- arranged in case we had 
no mobile phone coverage - a good move). 
Tumbarumba Creek Caravan Park (02 6948 
3330) also kept a food drop for us, were 
really lovely and helpful and provided 
transport as well. 



Peter Downs’ help was way above and 
beyond. Contact the “Lost Patrol Camel 
Farm” (0418690203 - (his phone number 
in John and Lyn Daly’s book is incorrect 
Ins number is correct in the map pack). 
Great Aussie Holiday Park at Bowna (02 
60203236) kept a food drop for us, the 
manager Rex provided transport (we were 
a bit sick of camping by then, and did a 
section as a day walk), and, magician that 
he is, found that aforementioned pear cider! 
Hot day, pool, cider.. .Yes. 

Thanks to George Schneider for information 
as to the status of the track and constant, 
prompt, detailed email support. We suggest 
keeping in contact with NSW Department 
of Primary Industries- Lands regarding Track 
closures (although this was not foolproof, 
as we came across a large closure that they 
may not have been aware of, and on another 
occasion had to break camp by dawn to 
clear the way for a planned feral pig culling 
operation). 
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THE WALK 


Our walk was about 400 kilomemtres overall. 
We found that distances according to our 
GPS were regularly a little longer than stated 
on the maps, particularly on days of multiple 
elevation gains and losses. 

We left our car at Wee Jasper Station for the 
month. We had two days of relaxation at the 
lovely Garden Cottage prior to starting in 
earnest, enjoying mountains of food supplied 
by Fran’s Sydney friends Marcia and Barbara, 
who had seized the opportunity to spend a 
weekend with her. 

We completed a short section from Lake 
Burrinjuck as a day walk with them, and the 
next day they dropped us at the stile onYass 
Road with five days of food in our packs and 
a 700 metre climb over Mt Wee Jasper ahead 
of us. We had only planned to get as far as 
Log Bridge campsite that day, so were able to 
enjoy a leisurely day acquainting ourselves 
with NSW native woodland and birds. The 
orchids along the way were familiar to us 
from SA (Caladenia, Glossodia and a couple 
of varieties of Greenhoods), various Wattles 
were in bloom, as was the Hardenbergia. 

Log Bridge campsite was pretty typical of 
many future campsites: a large clearing 
surrounded by eucalyptus forest, a sheltered 



table and benches, a long drop toilet and 
a nearby stream. We were disappointed to 
see a large sign advising no campfires were 
allowed, and apprehensive that this would be 
the case universally, but it proved to be the 
only place we couldn’t have a fire. 

Starting that day, and continuing over the 
following weeks, we worked out the various 
calls of the friar birds, satin bower birds, 
restless flycatchers and the rufous and 
golden whistlers; spotted the elusive eastern 
whip birds and several varieties of robins; 
were deafened by large flocks of yellow¬ 
tailed black-cockatoos; were enchanted by 
gang-gang Cockatoos; and were regularly 
verbally abused by outraged sulphur- 
crested cockatoos: “I shit on you! I shit on 
your people! I shit on the entire human 
race!”, often followed by "Plop”, just for 
extra emphasis! We delighted in watching 
several adult choughs take it in turns to 
feed nestlings in the mud nest above our 
tent atYellowin Forest Park, and in seeing a 
white-faced heron regurgitating to feed her 
babies (in between fending off two ardent 
male herons) at Lankeys Creek. At Munderoo 
Campsite we shifted our tent position to 
accommodate a harried nesting red-browed 
treecreeper. 

But I digress. Back to the walk. 


We had planned to get to Bossawa Campsite 
the next day, but found our progress slow. 
The track was often high above a creek 
along a narrow, undulating and somewhat 
overgrown track, and Dorothea was having 
problems with a knee. Nonetheless, it was 
a very beautiful section, particularly after 
“Pompey Pillar”, where the track followed 
a velvety gorge strewn with hanging moss 
gardens and waterfalls. We stopped early at 
the lovely Micalong Creek campsite, where 
we spent the remainder of the afternoon 
relaxing beside and dipping into a beautiful 
wide fast flowing creek. The only downside 
was that the main campfire was littered with 
glass. Sadly, this was a regular feature where 
campsites could be reached by vehicles, and 
collecting broken glass became part of our 
set-up routine at these few sites. We haven’t 
encountered this on our walks elsewhere in 
Australia. 

On Day three, we made up some time despite 
struggling through an overgrown section 
along Micalong Creek. We were grateful 
for the occasional pink tape left behind by 
someone, as the “wee guys” trail markers 
(two little hatted explorers on a white 
background) were conspicuous by their 
absence. We passed through a metropolis 
of upwardly mobile wombats just beyond 
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FITZPATRIClTTRACKHEAD 1-3 Kt 


LOG BRIDGE CAMPSITE H-3 KM 


10-MAS BOYD TRAi 


RUBBISH. 
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the Harold Robinson swamp, picked up 
enough water for overnight soon after, and 
trudged on to very near the top of Mount 
Nimbo, where we camped on an overgrown 
fire trail- the only flat spot to be found. Of 
course, there was a much better spot 200 
metres further on, as we discovered the next 
day. We did enjoy camping at elevation for 
a change, seeing the later and earlier sun 
filtering through the trees. The early morning 
fight and masses of a scented heath in the 
undergrowth made for a magical start to 
Day Four, made even more so as we spotted 
several different orchids, including Tall 
Greenhoods and a Chiloglottis variety (says 
Fran, our orchid lover). 

Fran injured her foot on Day Five, but kept 
going for 24 kilometres intoTumut, our rest 
day destination and location of our first food 
drop. She woke the next day barely able to 
hobble around, and unfortunately had to 
bow out. It was a devastating blow for all 
of us. The only consolations: Dorothea very 
graciously took over eating her far superior 
scroggin for the remainder of the trip; the 
(not quite) three-man tent was very relieved 
and became positively spacious; and we were 


The next few days in the High Country comprised 
beautifully scented forests of peppermint gum, 
mountain ash and wattle in full bloom; purple pea 
in the understory, snow grass and brumbies; and the 
highlight: seeing platypuses at Paddys River Dam. 


able to phone Fran regularly thereafter from 
high points on the track so that she could 
continue walking with us, albeit vicariously. 

I have the feeling the Hume and Hovell really 
might be her last backpack, but I will keep 
dangling tempting propositions in front of 
her, and we will see! 

After Tumut we had seven straight days 
on the track and were very pleased, three 
days in, to find our only food drop in the 
bush undisturbed by wombats or other 
critters. I guess we could have shared with 
the local fauna if needs must, as we had 
been befriended the night before by locals 
from Batlow; they fed us camp-oven roast, 
champagne, sherry and brownies (not 
necessarily in that order), then sent us off 
with a huge portion of garlic-scented meat 

The weather was very much starting to warm 
up, so we found the walk up to Buddong 
Falls tough, but the reward was well worth 
it. The next few days in the High Country 
comprised beautifully scented forests of 
peppermint gum, mountain ash and wattle 
in full bloom; purple pea in the understory, 
snow grass and brumbies; and the highlight: 
seeing platypuses at Paddys River Dam. Our 
enjoyment was dampened a little at one stage, 
when we had to fight our way through tree- 


ferns and bracken along a very overgrown 
water race, constantly tempted to transfer to 
the perfectly lovely forest road 100 metres 
below us. We finally emerged, covered with 
tree-fern pollen, only to encounter the track 
maintenance crew about to clear the section 
we’d just battled through. 

Tumbarumba was our next food drop site 
and rest day, a delightful town with good 
coffee and food (make mine a steak and salad 
please), a nice gallery, shops and museum/ 
information centre, and a lovely Caravan Park. 
We spread the tourist dollar far and wide. 
Returning to the track, we thoroughly 
enjoyed the first few kilometres along 
picturesque Burra Creek, but after crossing 
Tumbarumba Creek, the denser forest 
through Bogandyera Nature Reserve seemed 
interminable. Signage was poor, and it was 
difficult to feel any sense of direction and 
progression without any views. (Lack of 
views was our main criticism of the trail, but 
the creeks, rivers, forests, flowers and wildlife 
amply compensated for this lack. During 
our time we saw wombats, a lyrebird, dingo, 
many swamp wallabies, a copperhead, as 
well as a couple of brown snakes, platypuses, 
goannas and an echidna (bird life was 
prolific). Mannus Lake campsite was a very 
welcome sight, but was very accessible to cars 
(we did feel like the resident circus attraction 
at one stage).The lake was a bit murky, so 
it was the one spot where we felt the need 
to boil water. However, we were the only 
campers and the early morning mist on the 
lake made for a pretty amazing start to the 
next day. 

We had left our next food drop at Lankeys 
Creek at Peter Downs’ “Lost Patrol Camel 
Farm”. Peter housed us in his railway 
carriages (an experience not to be missed), 
regaled us with tales of camel treks and 
of “driving” his amphibious vehicle from 
Wyndham inWA to Timor (ask to see the 
fascinating videos, including a Max Walker 
interview!), and his enthusiastic help enabled 
us to do a section as a day walk. 

In the last two to three days of the walk, we 
finally met 2 other walkers, Sally and Nick, 
who were each doing the whole track as solo 
walkers. We had seen no other walkers thus 
far, and no-one doing an end-to-end walk 
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was registered as such in the log books, so we 
bonded quickly. We soon convinced Sally to 
share our cabin that night, our pear cider (ill 
gotten), and our next day’s walk plans. It was 
fun to have new company as we walked into 
Albury, although Sally’s navigation left a bit to 
be desired, until it led to a pub just off route 
(the Kinross Woolshed) and my first ever beer 
before 11am. 

We overnighted in Albury, gave our credit 
cards a workout, then (decked out in our 
newly purchased clean clothes), caught the 
train toYass where Jenny, another food-laden 
Sydney friend, was waiting to take us back 
to the Garden Cottage for a further two days. 
(Friendless walkers following a similar plan 
would need to look at School Bus options 
between Yass and Wee Jasper). We polished 
off a remaining 5.4-kilometre section of the 
track while there (Wee Jasper to Fitzpatrick 
Trackhead), a most beautiful section that 
lead through a large area of luminous 
brittle gums, massed yellow/orange pea, 


many orchids (mostly a Diuris variety), 
xanthorrhoea and moss-covered rocky 
outcrops. This section was so congruent, 
it looked like it had been professionally 
landscaped. 

In summary, I would highly recommend this 
as a multi-day/end-to-end walk. I will always 
prefer the Heysen Trail for its amazing variety 
and open vistas (take into account that I have 
a personal preference for reds, not greens, in 
my surrounding landscapes), but if you love 
forests, creeks, lakes, birds and wildlife, this is 
a walk for you. 

The track has now been cleared from end to 
end, and work is about to begin on signage 
and bridges. We had expected to have more 
issues with navigation than we did; the most 


difficulty we encountered was when the track 
went through paddocks (those damn cows have 
no respect for signage), but signage was also 
sparse in some of the forest areas. In the High 
Country, he wary of the occasional brumby 
track that can put you off course as well. 

The Hume and Hovell Track will be an 
extremely attractive proposition when 
signage has been updated. But we senior 
citizens managed it now as is, so we say, 

"go for it!” W 


A doctor working in emergency medicine, Ruth Rice has 
spent most of her life avoiding long walks until a friend 
coerced her up Cradle Mountain at age 40. Since then she 
has undertaken an increasing amount of multi-day walks 
and has gone on to explore all over Australia. 



Explore further... 

with the Hema Explorer 

the most detailed and accurate adventure map 
Australia has ever seen 


https://cloud.hemaexplorer.com.au 

Australia-wide 
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Exploring the 
J a gun gal 
Wilderness 


A bushwalker’s guide to 
Kosciuszko National Park 
Robert Green 




EXPLORING THE JAGUNGAL WILDERNESS - GUEST BOOK REVIEW BY MARK HIPGRAVE 

by Robert Green (Self published, $11.99) 

The 2003 fires in the Kosciuszko National Park (KNP) were a disaster for the region. In addition to 
the environmental damage, twenty-three historic huts were lost and only a handful have been rebuilt. 

The silver lining in the cloud to the 2003 fires was their intensity and extent. By removing regrowth, 
they enabled a host of geographical features, such as old tracks, hut foundations, mine sites and even 
graves to be rediscovered. This led to extensive ‘ground-truthing’ work over many years by members 
of the Kosciuszko Huts Association (KHA) and others, to record these findings. Robert Green (who 
first walked in the KNP around 1970) helped coordinate this work, which was described in Wild in 
late 2011. This book records the results in a useful and readable format. The book includes detailed 
descriptions of the old huts, mine sites and graves, and the history of European activity in the late 1800s 
and early 1900s, with many old photographs. Grid references of important sites are listed. Finally, and 
perhaps of most interest, Green provides a number of multi-day Jagungal walking circuits and routes to 
the top of Mount Jagungal (2062 metres) itself. 


ALONE ON THE WALL: THE ULTIMATE LIMITS OF ADVENTURE - GUEST BOOK REVIEW 
BY JOHN WEBB 

by Alex Honnold with David Roberts (Macmillan, $29.99) 

Alex Honnold is the sort of mythological, dirt-bag climber living in a van who free solos very long, very 
hard routes in Yosemite and elsewhere in a fashion that recent Radical Reels audiences found hard to 
watch. This book weaves interviews with Honnold with comments from the prolific American climbing 
author David Roberts that trace Honnold's development. Honnold's engaging voice benefits from 
Roberts’s factual counterpoint. A modern sponsored tech savvy climber, Honnold presents well on 
social media with videos that go viral and website controversies on Supertopo.com. This biography does 
well on the climbs, but less well on the man; if you saw the film, what you saw is what you’ll get. ‘No 
big deal' Honnold takes understatement to the limit, describing routes as ‘disgusting’ or ‘totally cruel’. 

His mantra is efficiency, and his dorky manner and general awkwardness camouflage a commitment 
to environmental solutions through his foundation. Honnold divides the climbing community; for every 
enthusiastic post after one of his climbs, another questions his level of risk. His achievement may just be 
that he is still alive. Will Alex Honnold survive into old age and a lengthier biography? Watch this space. 

OUTDOOR ED APPBAG OF TRICKS 

by Ro Privett (Self published, $10.99) 

As an advocate of the outdoor industry who is always seeking better ways for educators to access 
and share their knowledge, Ro Privett has dreamed of building a mobile application for some time. 

The launch of this app towards the end of 2015 went without much fanfare, and this is probably a result 
of the sheer scope of what Privett is trying to achieve. Currently, the app presents as a mishmash of 
information resources that also includes the ability upload your own content into it. Outdoor educators 
can gain access to talking points, icebreakers, games and much more that could come in handy while 
out in the field. And this is a great thing, but it feels like the app focuses too hard on the resources side 
and less on the app interactivity itself. Privett even admits that there are a number of voices calling for 
the information to be reformatted for PDF, as it naturally lends itself more to a traditional book format. 

On the other hand, this is the nature of digital projects and we’re confident more features will be built 
in to the software over time. 



BALLS PYRAMID: CLIMBING THE WORLD’S TALLEST SEA STACK 

by Dick Smith (Self published, $49.95) 

In Wild 150, we presented two stories on Balls Pyramid, the increasingly well-known sea stack that 
lies 23 kilometres off Lord Howe Island. Conservationists and adventurers alike covet the feature (the 
former due to it being the last place the endangered Lord Howe stick insect could be found in the wild, 
and the latter as a climbing mecca). Dick Smith, as a significant voice within the adventure space, has 
written this book very much from that perspective; the book is part historical account of a place and part 
autobiography. After hearing of the various attempts and successes made in climbing Balls Pyramid, the 
narrative crescendos into an account of how politics intervenes (potentially triggered by Smith’s own 
successful summit) to eventually ban recreational climbing at the spot by 1986. ‘Banning climbing due 
to the “safety of climbers and the public interest”? What nonsense!’ he writes. The detail Smith provides 
around the politics, legality and media landscape at the time, as well as the numerous clippings and 
images included, lends this book a sense of journeying through time. It also may be the most definitive 
account of Balls Pyramid ever published. 
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READER 
GEAR REVIEW 

GLORYFY G3 DEVIL POLARISED SUNGLASSES $289.95 

I recently picked up a pair of these sunglasses at Paddy Pallin, being unable 
to truly believe my eyes. Not only are the frames made with some new-age 
plastic, that means they can be contorted into just about any position without 
breaking or losing their original shape, but so too are the anthracite polarised 
lenses. The manufacturer claims these lenses provide 100 percent UVA/ 
UVB protection (up to 400 nm) and they include an anti-fog coating as well. 

I was also informed that it’s possible to get optically corrected lenses for 
them. At 40g, I’ve been quite happy wearing these while walking or jogging 
on a sunny day, but I really can't wait to see how they perform in the alps. 

For someone who is constantly breaking frames or scratching lenses, these 
sunnies look to be a great solution. Of course, the frame style of the G3 may 
not suit all faces, but there are plenty of other styles in the range to choose 
from. 

Eleanor Palmer 
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Climber, author and environmental photographer, Rick Ridgeway is also a driving 
force within the Patagonia brand as its vice president of public engagement 


My passion for adventure and 
the environment goes back to 
my formative years. I grew up 
in a rural area of southern 
California in the orange groves 
of the 5 Os. As a kid I played in 
the riverbeds and went hunting 
with my .22 rifle. By the time I 
was 16 years old those places 
had been bulldozed and 
replaced with suburbs as Los 
Angeles expanded. My reaction 
was to begin escaping to the 
mountains that surround the 
Los Angeles basin. I’d ditch 
school and go up there on my 
own because that was the only 
place I could find personal 
solace. It was deeply emotional. 

Maybe I was a weird kid, but 
that was my response. 

It was about then that the 
Americans made the first 
ascent of Everest and I read 
about it in National Geographic. 

Because I couldn’t find anyone 
with an interest in it, I went 
and bought a book on 
mountaineering, bought some 
boots, an ice axe and crampons 
and just started going up to the ice fields by myself. It was crazy. 
My mum feared for my safety and found a climbing school for 
me to attend. But it’s clear now that my passion for the sport was 
created in rebellion to the encroachment of the suburbs on 
nature. 

That interest in mountaineering led to a deeper interest in 
adventure and eventually into doing things like crossing Borneo 
at its widest point - a route no one had ever taken before. In the 
beginning I wrote about these adventures without considering 
them in a broader context, but by the 90s I realised that this was 
a little self-centered and, when viewed from a larger perspective, 
somewhat meaningless. French alpinist Lionel Terray said it best 
when he entitled his own memoir, Conquistadors of the Useless, 
which captures the dissatisfaction I was feeling perfectly. I started 
to realise I could speak to my experiences in wild places around 
the world in the context of the impacts civilisation was having on 
them in my own writing. That really started to come together in 
subsequent books. 

It’s this kind of shift towards meaningful sustainability that 
attracted me to Patagonia as a business. We’ve essentially grown 
the business by making products to fill our own needs. We’re 
climbers, trekkers and backcountry skiers. So we started making 
products for ourselves and there’s a deep connection to the 


history of the company because of 
our dual interest in recreation and 
the environment. 

An example of this ethos lies in 
the very earliest days of Patagonia, 
before it was even Patagonia. Our 
founder, Yvon Chouinard, began 
making equipment under the 
company name Chouinard 
Equipment. He was mosdy 
making pitons, which is also what 
I used when I first started 
climbing; driving pitons into the 
rock face. With every team up a 
route, driving those things in 
caused damage, creating 
increasingly large holes in the 
walls. As Yvon put it, were were 
“defacing our own church” there 
inYosemite. He was committed to 
finding a solution for this 
problem. This coincided with the 
practice of English climbers who, 
on the approach to their crags, 
would regularly walk along old 
railroad tracks and find nuts and 
bolts through which they could 
thread with wire, later wedging 
them into cracks as an alternative 
form of protection to pitons that 
came free of charge. They were motivated by not having money, 
but their ingenuity led to inspiring the chocks and stoppers Yvon 
developed, which then revolutionised the way the sport was 
practiced and prevented the rock from being degraded. It replaced 
his entire revenue source with a more environmentally friendly 
product. That was a formative lesson for what was to become 
Patagonia. 

Fast forward 30 years to the mid-90s and Patagonia made a 
similar decision. At this time the company had grown into a 
robust apparel company, but the decision was made to 
manufacture all of our cotton-based products from organically 
grown cotton. This was based on the toll insecticides and other 
pesticides were taking on the health of the environment and of 
people, but for a while we couldn’t even source enough of that 
kind of cotton in the supply chain to meet our needs. It cost the 
company for a couple of years - we took a hit, but after a while 
we made it work and people began taking notice of that. 

At the end of the day, what really motivates us is the degree to 
which we can develop and manage a business that can be held 
up as a model for how companies can succeed while producing 
responsible products that also allow people to live more 
responsibly. Even better, we can then use that business as an 
agent for environmental protection. 
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Clothing that keeps 
Bugs Away 


Smart Clothing 

BugsAway® is a range of clothing with an odourless Insect Shield® J a 
that is so tightly bonded to the garments fibres that it gives you A 
an effective repellency lasting 70 washes. 

ExOfficio’s quick dry clothing with Sun Guard UV protective 

treatment and sun care design features are essential 

for water play and hiking activities. \ 
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Quick dry clothing 
with Suiv Guard 


EXPERIENCE IS EVERYTHING 
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SINCE 1930 


STORE LOCATIONS Adelaide Katoomba Miranda Sydney City 

Canberra Launceston Perth Phone 1300 654 259 

Fortitude Valley Melbourne City Ringwood www.paddypallin.com.au 






That floating feeling 
of taking off your pack, 
now available all day long. 


The Osprey Anti-Gravity suspension system from the award winning Atmos AG / Aura AG 
is now available on additional Osprey series, keeping you more comfortable and ventilated than ever before. 


Innovative, revolutionary, maybe even a little bit of magic. 
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ospreypacks.com 


Feel it to believe it at a retailer near you. 


ospreypacks.com/dealerlocator 


T: 1300 784 266 









